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Prefj 



ace 



IN accordance with the scheme of the New Eng- 
lish series, an attempt is here made to present to 
children, in a simple and intelligible form, the story 
contained in the old English poem, Beowulf. 

The preparation of this version has not been free 
from difficulty ; for while it has been my aim to 
preserve, as far as I could, the spirit of the original, 
it has been impossible to adhere with strict accuracy 
to the words of the text. The poem being a com- 
posite one, the work of several generations and of 
many minstrels, contains discrepancies which would 
puzzle young readers. These I have endeavoured 
to smooth over by omission or by very slight addi- 
tions ; and whenever, of two readings of a doubtful 
passage, one is more easily comprehensible than the 
other, I have always adhered to this, even if on 
philological grounds it seems less probable. 

Many of the episodes in the story have been 
greatly shortened or altogether omitted, since they 
interrupt the course of the narrative, or divert the 
interest from the main theme. And for a similar 
reason I have regretfully passed over the beautiful 
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prologue which tells of the hero Scyld, feeling that 
it is surely a psychological mistake to arouse interest 
in one person and immediately forsake him for 
another. 

Scholars will find much to criticize in this little 
book ; and if it should come under the notice of 
any, I can only beg for their indulgence on the 
ground that it is meant mainly to arouse in children 
an interest in the beginnings of our literature — a 
subject that is still terribly neglected in schools. It 
makes no pretension to being an adequate or satis- 
factory version for grown-up readers, for whom many 
excellent translations already exist. 

CLARA THOMSON. 
Solihull, May 14, 1899. 
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Introduction 

IF any one were to ask you why you are proud of 
England, and why you would rather belong to it 
than to any other country in the world, you would no 
doubt have a great many answers ready. You might 
say, because it is so rich, or so powerful, or because 
the people living in it have so much liberty. But 
perhaps one reason for admiring and loving it would 
not occur to you till the last ; yet it is a very good 
one, and one that seems better and better the older 
you grow, and the more you read and learn. And it 
is this. England has had better writers and poets 
than any other land except Greece ; as far back as 
we know anything about our countrymen they were 
poets as well as soldiers and sailors. But the soldiers 
and sailors and poets all helped to make one another 
famous ; for the soldiers and sailors did great deeds, 
and the poets made great verse about them. 

Now, as of course you know, the English did not 
always live in the island which has been theirs so 
long. When we first hear of them, they were living 
in what is now North Germany, on the shores of the 
Elbe ; or, as some people think, in what is now 
Schleswig-Holstein. There were many other tribes 
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living near them, the chief of which were the Frisians, 
the Jutes and the Danes, and over the water, on the 
other side of the Baltic Sea, were the Geats and the 
Swedes. All these people were closely related to 
one another ; they were like brothers and sisters who 
had grown up and separated, but still remembered 
the things they had done and the games they had 
played when they were at home together. The 
languages they spoke were at first very much alike, 
though as the years went by they became more and 
more different. So it is not wonderful that the 
stories these tribes had were the same too. 

There was one story about a great hero called 
Beowulf, which probably they all knew and often re- 
peated. But for many years it was not written down, 
because at that time these people did not know how 
to write long stories, though they had a kind of rough 
alphabet consisting of letters called runes, by which 
they could express short sentences. And when they 
learned how to write, it was an Englishman who put 
the tale into the form in which we have it, so that it 
has come down to us in our own language. But be- 
cause Beowulf, the hero, is a Geat, and the other chief 
people in the poem are Danes, it has been thought 
that the Englishman did not compose it himself, but 
only translated it from one of the other languages. 

This, however, does not matter very much. The 
customs and habits of all the tribes living on the 
shores of the Baltic were so much alike at that time, 
that when you know about one you know also about 
the others. If the poem was not made by an English- 
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man (and a good many scholars think that it was), 
the hero of it felt and talked and acted like one ; and 
to this day Englishmen feel and talk and try to act 
in very much the same manner. And by means of 
it we can learn a great deal about our ancestors, how 
they behaved at home and abroad, how they fought 
and feasted and sailed the seas, and were never so 
happy as when they were in search of some fresh 
adventure, full of danger and peril. 

In Beowulf we. read a great deal about kings, in fact 
the whole story is about royal people. But these kings 
were at first chosen from among the freemen of the 
tribe. Any man who was cleverer, or stronger, or braver 
than his fellows might be elected ; and though the 
choice often fell on the eldest son of the last king, 
it was not always so. You will see in the story how 
Queen Hygd wanted Beowulf to be king after her hus- 
band because her son Heardred was only a little boy. 
The people considered the king as their chief, but they 
did not think that all the land belonged to him. He 
might have more land than other free men, but what 
they had belonged to them quite as much as that 
of the king belonged to him. The king, however, 
expected to receive gifts from his people, and when 
his tribe conquered in war, he had the largest share 
of the booty. 

Now in every nation there are always some people 
who like best to stay at home quietly and farm the 
land or work at a trade, and others who are more 
restless, and like to go out and seek adventures. It 
was the custom for men of the latter kind to enter the 
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service of a king, to form a sort of bodyguard round 
him, and to be always ready to help him in case of 
need. These men were called thanes ; they were 
generally young men of noble birth, and that king was 
most glorious who had the most and bravest thanes. 
It was considered a terrible disgrace for the thanes to 
desert their lord in battle ; they stood round him to 
the last, and, if he fell, they fought over his dead body 
till they won the victory or were themselves killed. 
You will read in the story how Wiglaf, Beowulf's 
thane, helped his master against the dragon, and 
how angry he was with his companions who were 
frightened and ran away. In return for their service 
the king supported his thanes, giving them food and 
lodging and clothes and armour. If a thane per- 
formed any very great service, he received in reward 
some beautiful present — a sword or helmet, or perhaps 
a golden collar. And people who had the best arms 
seem to have received the most honour from their 
comrades. 

Besides the king and the thanes there were the 
freevien, who formed the largest part of the tribe. 
At first every freeman possessed a certain amount 
of land ; he might bear arms and take part in the 
government of the country. The richest and most 
powerful of the freemen were called eorls, and the 
others ceorls, and the life of every freeman was sup- 
posed to be worth a certain fixed amount ; that is, if 
a man were killed, the murderer would have to make 
to the relations of the dead man a payment, great or 
small, according to the rank of the slain. 
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Last of all in the tribe came the slaves or serfs. 
They were generally captives taken in war, and were 
as much the property of their master as his sheep or 
cows. A slave could not bear arms or have any 
voice in government ; and if he were killed, his lord, 
not his children, claimed the payment. 

The freemen lived in homesteads, which consisted 
of a piece of land fenced round by a hedge, and 
sometimes by a ditch or moat as well. Inside the 
hedge there would be one large hall, thatched or 
tiled, with a hole in the middle of the roof for the 
smoke of the fire ; the gables were sometimes orna- 
mented with antlers. Heorot, the palace of King 
Hrothgar, was decorated in this way ; that is why it 
was called Heorot, because in the old English lan- 
guage, heorot meant hart or deer. Inside this hall 
there were benches and tables that could be moved 
when they were not wanted, and in the palace there 
was a dais, or platform, at one end, on which the king 
and the chief men sat. 

Besides this big hall, and separate from it, though 
still within the fence, there were a number of smaller 
buildings, where the women slept, or where the cattle 
and corn were kept. From what is said in the story 
of Beowulf, we must suppose that the king's private 
room was at a little distance from the hall, and was 
called his bower. 

Quickly was Beowulf fetched to the bower. 

A collection of such homesteads would form a village, 
and the uncultivated land that separated it from other 
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villages was called the mark. This was generally 
covered with forest, or it might be fen or moorland ; 
but every year, as the villages grew larger and larger, 
there was less of it. People were afraid to go through 
the mark, especially after dark, for they thought that 
it was inhabited by evil spirits, goblins and fairies, 
or wolf-men and giants like the one you are going to 
read about. 

All the men at that time wore a tunic down to 
their knees, and cloaks fastened with a metal clasp. 
A freeman wore his hair long, and carried in his 
girdle a dagger, which was used for all sorts of pur- 
poses. Round his neck he wore a golden collar or 
necklace, and sometimes he had bracelets on his 
arms. When he went to fight, he would have a 
" byrnie" made of steel-network ; a wooden shield 
covered with hide, a sword, spear, and dagger, and a 
helmet. We hear a great deal about armour in 
Beowulf, and we can form a very good idea of what 
it was, like. As there were no coins, payments were 
often made by means of arms, which were richly orna- 
mented and very valuable. A great part of the 
king's treasure, from which he rewarded his thanes, 
consisted of swords, helmets, and byrnies, and these 
were generally handed down as heirlooms from father 
to son. The sword hilts were made of twisted gold 
or silver wire, woven into beautiful patterns and set 
with gems ; and the blades were adorned with a 
running pattern, or \\'ith runes which told who was 
the maker. Some famous swords actually had names ; 
you will hear of several such in this book. The shield 
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was made of yellow lime wood, covered with skins, 
which were fastened on with heavy nails or bosses, 
arranged in patterns ; sometimes it was made still 
stronger by bands of iron. The byrnie was some- 
thing like a crocheted jersey, only, instead of the 
links being made of wool, they were made of tiny 
rings of iron put together by hand ; the closer and 
firmer they were the better was the garment. Last 
of all must be mentioned the helmet, which was 
made to look as terrible and fierce as possible, in 
order to frighten the foe in battle. It was made of 
iron, ornamented with gold and silver wires, and on 
the top there was the image of a very horrible, grin- 
ning boar. The reason people chose this as their 
crest was that when they were heathen they believed 
in a god called Frea, to whom the boar was sacred ; 
and they thought that if they wore its image on 
their helmets, Frea would take care of them, and 
prevent them from being killed. 

Like most people who live near the seashore, like 
the Greeks in times long before these, the Old 
English cared passionately for the ocean and every- 
thing connected with it. They loved to roam over 
the stormy water, when the winds blew fiercely 
against them, and their little boats rocked up and 
down on the crests of the waves. In the winter, 
when the tempests prevented them from going out, 
they grew restless and impatient, and gladly wel- 
comed the call of the cuckoo, which told them that 
spring had come again, and summoned them to set 
out once more. An Englishman loved his ship as 
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if it was a living being, and had all kinds of pretty 
names for it. It was the " sea-bird," the " sea-horse," 
the " wave-farer," the " wave-steed," the " float with 
foaming neck," or the "curving prow." When it sped 
through the water, driven by a fair wind, it seemed 
to him as if it were moving by itself, just as a horse 
would do. And one of their funeral customs was to 
place the dead man in his boat with all his armour, 
and set fire to it, and let the wave carry it away. 
Perhaps you have read the beautiful poem which 
Longfellow has translated, that tells of the death of 
the god Balder : 

They launched the burning ship. 

It floated far away 

Over the misty sea, 

Till like the sun it seemed 

Sinking beneath the waves : 

Balder returned no more ! 

But in this story Beowulf is buried on land. You 
will see how they made a pile with wood, and put 
him on it, with his armour, and then set fire to it. 
Then they buried his ashes in a mound on the sea- 
shore. Such mounds are still to be seen, and are 
called barrows. 

In the days when the poem of Beowulf was first 
made, the English were still heathen, and worshipped 
many gods ; but before it was written out in the 
form we have it they had become Christian, and 
were ashamed of their old faith, though they could 
not altogether forget it. In the old days they had 
believed in the gods Tiw, Woden, Thor, and Frea, 
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whose names still form part of the words Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. They thought, 
too, that there had once been a race of mighty giants 
who fought with the gods, especially with Thor, who 
crushed them with his hammer. The immense 
caverns by the seashore, the huge rocks and pillars 
of stone that looked as if some powerful hand must 
have put them there, were thought to be the work 
of giants ; and any particularly valuable or strong 
sword, whose maker was not known, was supposed 
to have been wrought by them. The famous smith 
Weland, who made Beowulf s coat of mail, was de- 
scended from the giants, though he learnt his art 
from the dwarfs to whom his father had apprenticed 
him. Long after the English had become Christian 
they thought that there had really been such a 
person as Weland ; and there is a place in Berkshire 
called Wayland Smith's Cave, which is evidently 
named after him. 

Another heathen belief that we can trace in Beo- 
wulf is the idea that the lives of men were watched 
over by a goddess called Wyrd or Fate. Even 
though the poet believed in God, he still could not 
quite free himself from this thought, and often, when 
he speaks of a man's death, he says, " Fate bore him 
away," " Fate carried him off," " Fate swept him 
hence." This looks as if the man who wrote down 
the poem as we have it still believed in such a 
goddess ; for though he must have altered many 
things, he has left the passages which speak of her. 

The Old English also believed in elves and dwarfs, 

B 
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and nicors or water spirits, who lived in the untra- 
velled country between the villages, or on the waste 
land by the sea. The dwarfs and elves were tiny, 
misshapen creatures, fond of mischief, hiding under 
ground, where they hoarded treasure and forged 
wonderful weapons. With these they would some- 
times tempt a man into their dwellings, and keep 
him a fast prisoner there. We do not hear much 
of the dwarfs in Beowulf, but there is a good deal 
about the nicors, who hid in the cracks and crevices 
of the rocks on the seashore. 

To guard themselves against the malice of dwarfs, 
elves, and witches, the Old English had rhymes or 
charms which they would say over when they thought 
they were in danger from these creatures. They 
believed, too, in the use of "spells," or words that 
possessed a peculiar magic power. The hoard of 
treasure guarded by the dragon in Beowulf -was under 
a spell, so that any one who touched it was doomed 
to some dreadful end. We are particularly told that 
Beowulf did not try to get it because he was greedy, 
but because he wanted to punish the dragon. But 
even to him the spell was fatal, and so he lost 
his life. 

Such were some of the beliefs of our ancestors, 
and in the long winter evenings, when the wind 
howled outside, they would often sit together telling 
these stories to one another. And when a sailor or 
warrior returned from a journey, a feast would be 
held in his honour, and there would be "joy and 
laughter of heroes." The traveller would be given 
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the place of honour, and the lady of the house would 
go round among the guests, saying something kind 
to each, and filling their horns with mead from a big 
goblet that she carried in her hand. The horns were 
real ox -horns, hollowed out and plated with gold and 
silver ornaments ; as they could not stand by them- 
selves, they had to be emptied at one draught, so 
that a great deal of mead, which was a mixture of 
ale and honey, was drunk at the banquet. And 
while the guests were drinking, the scop, or minstrel, 
would chant songs about bygone warriors, and re- 
mind men of the great deeds of their ancestors. 
No doubt the story of Beowulf was often told in 
this way. 

Now you must know from experience that it is 
much easier to remember poetry than prose ; you 
would learn more poetry in five minutes than you 
could prose in ten. So these people found, and 
therefore they put their stories and history into verse, 
and one man learnt it by hearing another say it, 
because, as has been said already, the lays were not 
written out for a long time. Some great leader 
would perform a wonderful deed, and the minstrel 
would make a song about it. Then another minstrel 
would learn it from him, and perhaps add something 
of his own invention to make the story more attrac- 
tive and wonderful. Or he might join to it otiier 
stories that he had heard about other heroes, and 
speak as if their deeds had all been performed by 
one man. And it would thus go on increasing and 
being altered till it would be very difficult to say 
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what parts of it were true and what parts had been 
added by the mhistrels. A great many clever and 
learned people have spent much time in trying to 
decide Avhat parts of Beowulf are true ; they agree 
that there was really a King Hygelac, and that he 
may have had a kinsman who was very strong and 
brave, called Beowulf. They say, too, that King 
Hrothgar actually lived, and that perhaps Heorot 
was the same as Leyre, a village about four or five 
miles from Roeskilde in Seeland. You will find it 
marked in the map of Denmark, but you must re- 
member that no one can be sure whether this is the 
same place. And all the stories about Grendel, and 
Grendel's mother, and the fight with the dragon, 
are myths, or fairy tales, which have crept into the 
story. 

Although we have talked all this time about the 
poem of Beowulf, you must not think that it is a 
poem like those you learn and read. In the first 
place, though it is in English, it is so old, and the 
language has altered so much since it was made, 
that you could not understand it unless you learned 
how to read it just as you learn French or Latin, 
though you would find it easier than those languages. 
That is why it has been translated for you here, 
because it is a story that every English boy and girl 
ought to know and be proud of. 

Then, again, the poem is not rhymed like this : 

Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise ; 
I sing of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient 
days ; 
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nor is it in what is called blank verse, like this : 

Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot, 

But he'll remember with advantages 

What feats he did that day ; then shall our names, 

Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered. 

But all the same, it is written in a very careful and 
elaborate way. Each line is divided into two ; each 
half line contains a certain number of syllables 
.lich have more weight, or take longer to pronounce 
.han the others ; and two words in the first half line, 
and one in the second, begin with the same letter. 
For instance : 

Tham wife tha word | we\ llcodon. 
To the woman those words | well pleased. 

This is called alliteration, and English poets still use 
it a great deal. You will find many examples of it 
in Lord Tennyson's poetry, e.g. — 

Now flash the /ights on /awn and /ea. 

And now it is time for you to turn to the story 
itself From it you will learn what our ancestors 
thought about life, and how it should be spent. They 
believed that it should be passed in strife and work, 
and that no one should be easily daunted by diffi- 
culty or failure ; and that if these come, as they must 
to all men, they should be used as a spur to fresh 
endeavour. They thought that when a man was 
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disappointed or sad it was cowardly for him to sit 
down and lament. What he must do was to try 
again, and see if he could not make things better. 
They knew that it is not the complaining or discon- 
tented people who count for anything in the world's 
progress, but the "bold, brave" men, who are not 
afraid to face hardships and to overcome them. And 
to them it seemed, as it must to all right-thinking 
men and women, that death itself is better than a 
life which brings no good to other people, and is 
spent only in idleness and self-indulgence. 



Hrothgar and Grendel 

The original force, the direct smell of the earth or the sea, 
is in these ancient poems, the sagas of the North. — Emerson. 

ONCE upon a time, long ago, before the English 
had come to Britain, there dwelt in Denmark 
a king named Hrothgar. To him was granted much 
prosperity and success in war, so that all his com- 
panions obeyed him gladly, and his band of thanes 
grew ever larger. 

Now it came into his mind that he would command 
a mighty palace to be built, a lofty hall, greater 
than had ever been known before, that he might 
sit therein, and distribute benefits to his people, to 
both young and old, according as God had pros- 
pered him. Then the work of adorning the place 
was made known among all the nations, and in 
course of time it came to pass that this fairest of 
halls was finished, and the king gave it the name 
of Heorot There he did as he had vowed, and 
gave away treasure to his men at the banquet. And 
every day, beneath the lofty roof of that spacious 
hall, there was heard the sound of joy — playing on 
the harp, and the sweet song of the minstrel who 

23 
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knew how to relate all the history of mankind from 
the beginning. He would tell how the Almighty 
made the world, and the shining plain encircled by 
water ; and had appointed the sun and moon as 
lights for the dwellers on earth, and had adorned 
the bosom of the world with leafy trees, and had 
given breath to all living creatures. 

But now a terrible disaster happened. In the 
waste land that lay between the palace and the sea 
there lived a frightful fiend called Grendel. He was 
exceedingly fierce and strong, a horrid monster, 
dwelling in the difficult places of the morass, where 
none could come at him, yet always warring on men, 
and hating them to be happy and prosperous. So 
that when the sound of royal cheer reached him in 
the shadowy retreat of the fen, he was angry and 
spiteful, and determined to make an end to it. And 
as soon as night fell, he came, stalking through the 
darkness to the beautiful palace where the thanes 
were slumbering after the feast. There they slept, 
careless of harm, and recking little of any foe. The 
horrid creature, grim and greedy, immediately at- 
tacked them, and carried off in their sleep thirty 
thanes. Afterwards, rejoicing in the prize, he returned 
with his booty to his dwelling. 

Then at dawn, at break of day, Grendel's attack 
was made known to men. Much weeping was there 
then instead of joy, a great cry at morning tide. 
The mighty king sat grieving there, exceedingly 
sorrowful for the loss of his thanes, yet despairing 
of any remedy. But the next night the enemy came 
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again, and performed a worse deed, carrying off 
others of the men. Therefore the thanes would sleep 
no longer in the hall, but sought a safer resting-place 
elsewhere, for the hatred of the monster was made 
plain to them by clear tokens, and they who escaped 
from his grasp kept themselves afterwards far aloof 
from him. 

So was he mighty and strove unrighteously until 
at last that beauteous palace stood empty and deso- 
late by night, and for twelve winters' space the great 
king was vexed and troubled by the enemy. And 
at last it became known throughout many peoples 
how Grendel warred against him and waged hostility 
in unceasing conflict, and pursued both old and 
young. But perpetual mists hung about the fen, 
and none could tell whither the evil one had fled 
when the morning broke, and he quitted the fair hall 
where he had spent the hours of darkness. Very 
often sat the king with his wise men in council, 
considering what it would be best to do. But none 
could give any aid, or devise any means of help, and 
so Hrothgar continued to suffer sorrow, and looked 
for no relief from the foe. 



II 

Beowulf's Voyage 

This is the happy warrior ; this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be. 



Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover ; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired. 

• — William Wordsworth. 

NOW, on the other side of the channel that 
separates Denmark from Sweden, in the 
country of the Geats, there reigned a king called 
Hygelac. One of his thanes, named Beowulf, who 
was also his nephew, was a most famous man in 
that nation ; renowned among all men for his might, 
noble and powerful. He in his home heard tell of 
the deeds of Grendel, and gave orders that a good 
ship should be prepared for him ; saying, that since 
Hrothgar had need of strong men, he would sail 
across the water to visit him. And when his friends 
knew of his intention, they were far from dissuading 
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him from it, although he was dear to them ; but, 
on the contrary, they encouraged his enterprise and 
wished him well. 

So he chose out fourteen of the boldest men that 
he could find, among them a wise old mariner, learned 
in ocean craft, to go with him on the journey; and 
the time passed by till the boat lay ready at anchor 
beneath the cliff, where the streams dashed the foam 
against the sand. Then, carrying on board excellent 
armour and many a bright ornament, the eager men 
pushed off amidst the spray ; and the boat, driven 
by a fair wind, sped like a bird across the waves. 

The voyage was not a long one, and about the 
same time next day the seafarers saw land in the 
distance ; steep cliffs and broad promontories gleam- 
ing in the sun. Then they knew that their journey 
was at an end ; they jumped out, their armour rat- 
tling as they went, and gave thanks to God who had 
granted them so easy a passage. 

But the Danish landward, whose duty it was to 
guard the cliff, saw the armed men bearing their 
bright shields over the plank that led from the deck 
to the shore, and he wondered greatly who these 
strangers might be. So, riding on his horse, and 
brandishing in his hand a mighty spear, he advanced 
towards them, and addressed them thus : 

" Who are ye, having arms, and clothed in coats 
of mail, who thus come guiding over the ocean your 
high-built boat ? I am the warden of the shore, and 
keep guard lest any foe should approach the country 
with hostile ships. Never before have any warriors 
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dared to come thus boldly hither, nor do ye know 
the password agreed on among our kindred. More- 
over, in all the land I have seen no mightier man 
in arms than is your leader, unless his face belie 
him. Therefore, O strangers, ere ye go further inland, 
free to travel in the land of the Danes, I must know 
forthwith from whence ye come, and what is your 
family and race." 

Then the wise Beowulf answered him thus : 
"We are of the race of the Geats, friends and 
comrades of King Hygelac. My father was renowned 
among the people, a noble prince called Ecgtheow. 
He lived many years ere he departed, grey-haired, 
from the earth, and his memory is still cherished 
by wise men throughout all nations. Now be thou 
gracious to us, since we have come on a friendly 
errand to thy lord, the son of Healfdene. Nor, as 
I think, need there be any secret concerning our 
mission. Thou wilt know, if what we have heard 
be true, that in the dark night some mysterious foe 
vexes and pursues his men with enmity and slaughter, 
showing unheard-of malice towards the Danish folk. 
And for this reason am I come, so that perchance 
I may aid Hrothgar in his distress, and with a bold 
heart and good counsel show him how he may over- 
come the fiend ; or at least discover whether there 
may be any cure for his griefs or remedy for his 
misfortunes ; or whether he is doomed to suffer 
continual sorrow while that most beauteous house 
shall crown the hill." 

Then answered the warden, that undaunted thane : 
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" He who considers well may know by words as 
well as deeds a good warrior from a foe, and I per- 
ceive that this band of warriors is friendly to the 
Lord of the Danes. Depart, therefore, bearing your 
arms and clothing as I shall guide you ; and I will 
command my servants to keep your boat safely from 
every enemy, and to faithfully guard it upon the sand, 
till it shall carry you again over the sea to the king- 
dom of the Geats." 

"oo the spacious ship, made fast by the anchor, 
tarried on the rope, and the men followed their guide 
inland. The golden boar images on their helmets, 
bright and burnished, shone as they marched ; they 
hastened onwards until they saw in the distance the 
glittering roof of the lofty palace where the ruler 
dwelt. Its light shone over many lands. 

Then the coastguard, courteously showing them 
the road thither, turned his steed, saying : 

" It is time for me to go. May the Almighty 
Father keep you safely for the rest of the way. Now 
I must hasten to the seashore, there to keep watch 
against the hostile troops."- 



Ill 

Beowulf's Reception 

The great antique heart : how like a child's in its sitnplici|" ; 
like a man's- in its earnest solemnity and depth. — Thomas 
Carlyle. 

THE Street was paved with variously coloured 
stones and the warriors followed the steep 
path upwards. As they approached the palace their 
byrnies shone in the sunlight, and their chain armour, 
brightly twisted with links of iron, jingled as they 
walked. Then the tired seafarers, weary with the 
voyage, turned to the benches and leaned their 
weapons against the wall of the dwelling ; their broad 
shields hardened in the forge, together with their 
ashen spears tipped with grey iron, for the band was 
well equipped with arms. 

But they had scarcely sat down when a warrior 
approached them and began to ask them who they 
were and whence they came. " Whither do ye carry 
your glittering shields, your steel byrnies and brist- 
ling helmets, O throng of soldiers ? I am the thane 
and messenger of Hrothgar, but I have never seen 
so many strangers come hither more splendidly 
equipped. Methinks it is in boasting, and nowise as 
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exiles, but for some heroic purpose, that thus ye have 
iought our king." 

; Then the stout leader of the Geats swiftly returned 
Answer as he had done before to the coastguard : 
j' We are the subjects and comrades of Hygelac. 
Beowulf is my name. If the great prince thy lord 
Xvill graciously grant us a hearing, I will forthwith 
jmake known to him my errand." 

So the messenger, whose name was Wulfgar (he 
was a man greatly honoured for courage and wisdom), 
replied that he would speak to the king as Beowulf 
.entreated, and speedily return with the answer that 
his lord deigned to give. Then departing quickly, 
he hastened to where Hrothgar was sitting on the 
dais, old and hoary, among his band of thanes. He 
approached courteously, for well he knew the custom 
of knighthood, until he stood opposite the ruler of 
the Danes, and addressed him thus : 

" Hither are come, voyaging from afar over the 
ocean, a troop of Geatish men, the chief of whom is 
called Beowulf. They entreat thee, O my prince, 
that thou wilt grant them an audience. By their 
dress and armour they seem well worthy of the re- 
spect of earls ; especially is the leader, who has 
guided these men of war hither, deserving of all 
praise." 

And as soon as Hrothgar heard the name of 
Beowulf, he remembered who he was, and what was 
his family, and replied gladly : 

" I knew him well when he was yet a child ; his 
father was called Ecgtheow, and to him Hrethel, 
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King of the Geats, gave his only daughter ii 
marriage. It is their son, who has now grown te 
manhood, and has learned the use of arms, who haS 
come hither to visit me. Many marvellous things 
have I heard concerning him ; for the seafarers, the/ 
who have brought hither precious treasures as ai"' 
offering from the Geats, have told that he is o' 
wondrous might, and that he has the strength oi 
thirty men in his handgrip. I trust that the Almighty; 
God has sent him hither as a consolation, and as a 
help against the fury of Grendel. I shall reward the; 
good man well for his courage. Now hasten quicklyi, 
bid the band of peace enter freely. Say plainly with 
words that they are welcome to the land of the 
Danes." 

So Wulfgar went towards the door of the palace, 
where Beowulf and his men were still waiting, and 
gave him the king's message : how he was com- 
manded to say that Hrothgar knew all about their 
race, and that these guests from over the sea were 
heartily welcome at his court. " Now ye may go, 
armed as ye are, to speak with Hrothgar ; but leave 
here your bucklers and death-dealing spears until the 
audience be ended." 

Then the chief arose, surrounded by his men, a 
throng of chosen thanes ; but some stayed behind 
to guard the armour as their lord commanded. So 
Wulfgar guided them beneath the roof of Heorot 
until Beowulf stood on the dais where Hrothgar was 
sitting. Full worthy looked he then in his bright 
armour, fairly decked with ornament, and strongly 
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forged by the cunning of smiths ; and worthily did 
he address the aged king. 

" Hrothgar ! All hail ! Behold in me the kinsman 
and warrior thane of Hygelac ; many fair deeds have 
I already performed in my youth. The affair of 
Qrendel was made known to me in my home ; for the 
"lariners say that this palace, fairest of halls, stands 
desolate and deserted by every man as soon as the 
e^vening light is hidden beneath the vault of heaven. 
Therefore have my people, the best and wisest men, 
exhorted me that I should seek thee, O Hrothgar, 
t-ecause they know well the strength of my arm. 
"hey saw how I came in my armour, blood-stained 
t'rom the enemy, when I bound five of the race of 
Ijiants, and in the waves slew monsters by night. I 
;5ufifered dire distress, yet I avenged the feud of the 
I'Geats, who had undergone much sorrow from the 
j enemy that I destroyed. And now I alone will strive 
[with the fiend Grendel and settle this matter with the 
; giant. So now, thou great protector of the Danes, 
will I entreat thee for this one sole boon : that 
since I have come thus far hither thou wilt not 
refuse to let me and my bold troop of men cleanse 
Heorot of this evil presence. And because I have 
heard that in his recklessness the giant takes no 
account of weapons, I also shall scorn, (so Hygelac 
approve,) to wear a sword or yellow buckler in the 
fight, but with my grasp I shall attack the enemy 
and strive for life, foe against foe. For the man 
whom death bears hence must needs think that 
such is the will of God. And I doubt not that if he 

C 
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may, Grendel will in this treasure hall devour un- 
daunted the people of the Geats, even as he ofteii 
did the nobles of the Danes. Nor, if death shall b ' 
my fate, wilt thou have any need to bury me, for he 
will bear the bloody booty hence ; the wretchecl 
monster will remorselessly eat of it ; it shall stairi 
the recesses of the fen ; nor wilt thou need any 
longer to care for my entertainment. But if I fall 
in the fight, I beg of thee to send to Hygelac the 
excellent corselet that guards my breast ; it is an 
heirloom from Hrethel, and was made in days of 
yore by Weland. Fate goeth ever as it must ! " 

Then Hrothgar, glad to see the son of his oil. 
friend, began to tell him of the ancient love between- 
himself and Ecgtheow ; how Beowulfs father had 
been a mighty warrior, and had slain Heatholaf, one 
of the Wylfings. Therefore he could stay no longer 
with his own people, because the Wylfings would 
have made war on them, for it was the custom in 
those days that if one man killed another, the kindred 
of the dead would seek satisfaction from the tribe of 
the slayer ; so he left his home, and sought the South 
Danes across the ocean tide. That was in the days 
when Hrothgar was still young, and his elder brother 
had been dead but a little while, leaving him to rule 
the prosperous city, the treasure town of heroes. 
Afterwards the quarrel was settled by a money pay- 
ment; Hrothgar sent to the Wylfings across the 
ridge of the waters many a precious treasure and 
they swore an oath to keep the peace. 

But after dwelling on these old memories for a 
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little space, the king's mind returned to his present 
trouble and he began to tell his guest about his afflic- 
tion. 

" Grief it is to me to say to any man," he went on, 
" the shame that Grendel has put me to by his hos- 
tility in Heorot. My throng of thanes, the warriors 
of my hall, is much diminished. Fate has swept 
them away into the horror of Grendel. Yet may God 
easily cut off" the dread foe from his deeds. Full 
pften, over the brimming beakers, drinking mead, my 
followers have vowed to await Grendel's attacks in 
he hall with the iierce play of swords. Then, when 
morning has come, and day has broken over the 
palace, behold, it was all spattered with gore, and 
every bench flowed with the blood of heroes. After- 
wards I had fewer valiant men, for death had carried 
them away. But sit thou now to the feast and make 
known thy intention ; speak thou to the assembled 
warriors as thy mind shall prompt thee." 

Then room was made in the banquet hall for the 
Geats, and they went to sit down in the pride of their 
strength. The thane whose business it was to carry 
round the ornamented flagon did his duty and poured 
out the sparkling mead for the guests. At intervals 
; the minstrel sang sweetly in Heorot, and there was 
much joy among the heroes, the mighty company of 
Danes and Geats. 



IV 
Hunferth's Story 

Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook ? 

Or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down ? ! 

He esteemeth iron as straw and wars as rotten wood. 

The arrow cannot make him flee, sling-stones are turned 

with him into stubble. 
Darts are counted as stubble ; he laugheth at the shaking of 

the spear. 

— The Book of Job. 

NOW, though most of Hrothgar's men rejoiced 
to see Beowulf, and honoured him for his 
generous thought in coming to their help, there was 
one who looked on him with dislike and envy, and 
was jealous of the favour shown him by the king. 
This was Hunferth, who was sitting on the dais at 
Hrothgar's feet. And when he heard what this visitor 
intended to do, he grew angry and moody, because 
he could not bear that any man on earth should 
obtain greater honour than he himself. So he began 
to rake up old tales that he had heard of Beowulf, 
and tried to turn them to his hurt, saying scornfully : 
" Art thou that Beowulf who once strove on the wide 
sea in a swimming match with Breca, when ye two in 

36 
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boasting dared to breast the wave, and for vainglory 
risked your lives in the deep water ? There was no man, 
friend nor foe, who could dissuade you from that sor- 
rowful journey ; but ye swam in the surf, stretching 
out your arms over the waves, and stirring up the 
surge with your hands. So did ye glide across the 

;ean, while the waves weltered in wintry storms, and 
for seven nights ye laboured in the tumult of the seas. 
But in the end the victory was with Breca, for his 
might was the greater. Then on the morning of the 
eighth day the tide bore him to the shore of Norway, 
whence he visited his beloved home, the fair city of 
safety, where he ruled over many people, over towns 
and treasure. Truly did he perform all his boast 
against thee. Therefore I fear much that some great 
injury may befall thee, though thou hast performed 
such doughty deeds hitherto, if thou keep to thy 
intention, and watch this night for Grendel." 

Then Beowulf, who knew how false Hunferth was, 

nd how he had twisted things from the truth, grew 

ngry, and answered indignantly : 
" Lo, my friend Hunferth, drunken with wine, thou 

last said many things concerning Breca and his 

ourney. But I will tell thee the truth, that I indeed 
lad greater strength on the sea and power in the 
waves than any other man. When we two were yet 
children, we made the vow together that we would 
venture thus out upon the ocean, even as we after- 
wards did. In our hands we bore our naked swords, 
so that we might guard ourselves against the whales. 
He could not swim more quickly than I, nor would I 
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leave him on the wave. So for five days we were 
together in the sea, until the rush of the water 
separated us ; the weather was fierce and cold ; dark 
grew the sky, and the north wind blew cruelly against 
us. The ocean became stormy ; the sea monsters 
were angry in mind, and turned grimly upon me. 
But my coat of mail, fast forged with links of iron ^ 
my adorned byrnie, shielded well my breast and^ 
preserved me against the attacks of the enemy. And 
though one spotted creature seized me firmly in his 
grasp, and tugged me to the bottom, yet was it given 
me to kill the foe with my battle-axe, and to slay the 
mighty monster with my hand. Thus, in spite of 
their rage, I came safely from them, and none of the 
slaughterous wretches had joy of my body, nor 
feasted on my corpse, basking round the banquet in 
the depth of ocean ; but in the morning, wounded by 
my hand, they all lay dead on the shore, slain by the 
sword edge, so that they could no longer hinder the 
way of the seafarer across the foaming flood. Then} 
like a bright messenger from God, the sun rose in the 
east ; the waves sank to rest ; and I could see in th( 
distance the broad promontories and windy cliffs ; the 
tide had borne me to the land of the Finns. For if a 
man be only bold of heart, and if his time to die has 
not yet come. Fate will often spare him thus, and 
bring him safely out of the hardest strife. However, 
it had been granted to me to kill nine monsters with 
my sword, and never yet have I heard of a fiercer 
strife, nor of any man more terribly troubled in the 
ocean. Breca never yet performed in battle so 
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terrible a deed, nor yet didst thou thyself. Not that 
I boast of it, but this I say, that the fiend Grendel 
v'ould never have committed such terrible crimes 
against thy lord, nor brought such shame to Heorot, 
if thou hadst been so cunning and fierce as thou 
wouldst have men believe. But the giant has found 
that he need not fear any foe, nor think that any man 
will come against him ; therefore he does as he will, 
Si'laying and devouring the people of the Danes. But 
I'low shall the courage and might of the Geats soon 
be made known in the strife ; and when the air-clad 
oun of another day shall shine in the south, all men 
.shall go glad-hearted to the feast." 

These bold words cheered Hrothgar, for he fully 
believed that Beowulf was able to do as he had 
promised, and he trusted to him to kill Grendel. The 
hope of deliverance filled every one with joy ; great 
gladness was there then among the heroes, laughter 
and mirth and pleasant talk. 

Then Queen Wealhtheow, the wife of Hrothgar, 
went down among the guests, for in those days it was 
the custom for the hostess to carry the mead to the 
::ompany. Beautifully arrayed in a gold-embroidered 
garment, and decked with glittering gems, she took 
the beaker first to her husband, bidding him be blithe 
and glad at heart ; and he received it from her joyfully. 
Then she passed' with the bright goblet among all 
the others in turn, until at last she came to Beowulf 
But here she stopped, giving him kind words of 
greeting, and thanking God that what she had so 
long wished for had at length come to pass, and 
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that she could trust to any man for help. And as 
the valorous warrior took the cup from her hand 
he answered courteously : 

" This I had in mind when I embarked on the 
ocean and went on board with my band of men, that 
I would fulfil the desire of each one of your people, or 
perish in the strife, in the grip of the fiend. Either 
shall I perform a valiant deed or meet my end herfj 
in the banquet hall." \ 

These brave words pleased well the high-born lady, 
and she returned to sit on the dais by her lord. 
Louder and louder grew the revelry ; many a bold 
word was spoken, till at last it was time to go to rest. 
Wan night came slowly down, and the shades of 
darkness veiled the fair shining of the sun ; so the) 
all knew that the hour had come for that fierce battlu 
with the fiend. 

Then Hrothgar spoke words of encouragement to 
Beowulf " Never before, since I could lift my shield 
aloft, have I entrusted to any man the high hall of 
the Danes. Have now and hold this best of houses ; 
be mindful of glory, and make thy valour plain ; be 
watchful against the foe. And if thou win the fight 
and save thy life, I will give thee whatever thou 
desirest." 



V 
The Fight with Grendel 

Ko, there is a necessity in Fate 
Why still the brave bold man is fortunate. 
(He keeps his object ever full in sight, 
And that assurance holds him firm and right. 
True, 'tis a narrow way that leads to bliss. 
But right before there is no precipice ; 
Fear makes men look aside, and so their footing miss. 

— John Dryden. 

THEN King Hrothgar departed with his band of 
thanes from the hall, content to think that he 
h d left a warrior to guard the palace against Grendel. 
^ ■) small service, indeed, had Beowulf offered to 
p rform for the Danish people. 

He himself, however, thought little of this, so great 
V'as his trust in the grace of God and in his own 
t ->urage. So he took off his iron corselet and his 
Helmet, and gave his good sword to the attendant 
tfiane, telling him to take good care of them. Then, 
before he lay down on the bench, he spoke a mighty 
NK'ord to his men : 

" In nowise do I deem myself less powerful in 
battle works than Grendel himself Therefore will I 
not slay him with the sword, easy as that would be. 
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since, though so terrible in deeds of war, he does i,ot 
understand the use of weapons. But if he seeks a 
quarrel to-night, I will forego my arms, and God 
shall give the victory as seems best to Him." 

Then the warrior lay down to rest, bowing his head 
upon the pillow, and round him slumbered manjf a 
bold seaman. None of them expected ever again 
to see their home, or to return to the people among 
whom they had been brought up, such woeful tales 
had they heard of the murders committed in thjat 
treasure hall. However, this great happiness was 
given them by God, that by the might of one of thcjim 
alone the fiend was overcome. So it is often provi d 
that the Almighty guides and guards the fates ^f 
men throughout the world. 

Then in the misty night the dim monster cai^ie 
striding through the gloom, when all the thanes who 
guarded the palace were fast asleep. All but on^, 
who, determined that the foe should no longer dr g 
off the prey amidst the shadows, lay watching the.e 
and awaiting with stern courage the beginning of t e 
fray. 

So the wretched Grendel, leaving the cloud-cappd 
cliffs, approached the lofty hall, thinking to entra > 
the men who slept therein. But though this was by 
no means the first time that he had visited Hrothgars 
home, he never before nor afterwards met with a 
stouter warrior with his men. He at once broke 
open the door ; the iron bars fell asunder as soon as 
he touched them. Full of evil thoughts, he burst 
through the portal, and fiercely advanced across the 
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gleaming floor ; as he went his eyes gave forth a 
hideous light most hke to fire. And when he saw 
hoiw the throng of kinsmen was slumbering peacefully 
tosjether, his mind exulted, for he intended ere day- 
light came to rob them of their lives ; the horrid 
mcj)nster thought that he would soon enjoy a bounteous 
fedst. But their time had not yet come, nor indeed 
was he ever again after that night to eat of man- 
kind. 

Meanwhile, Beowulf was watching him stealthily 
toi see how he would begin the treacherous attack ; 
n/ir did the giant delay, but quickly seized at the 
fi st a sleeping warrior, whom he tore asunder ; he 
crunched his bones, and, lapping his life-blood, 
s\ allowed great morsels whole. Soon he had eaten 
the dead man every whit, even to his feet and hands. 
T len he stepped nearer, and attempted to seize 
L. ,'owulf as he lay on the bench ; but the hero, sup- 
p rting himself on his arm, suddenly grasped the 
f il one, and Grendel knew at once that he had 
I ^ver met on earth with a mightier grip than this. 
He was filled with terror, but could in no wise escape ; 
e felt that death was on him and was fain to flee 
ito the darkness, to mingle in the tumult of evil 
.pirits. 

' Then the bold warrior remembered the words he 
had spoken the evening before. He stood upright 
and grappled firmly with the fiend ; their fingers 
cracked as the foe tried to escape him, thinking, if 
possible, to twist himself from his hold and to flee 
I away to the hiding-places of the fen. But it was all 
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in vain, and he knew too well that this was an 
unlucky journey he had made to Heorot. 

So great was the din of the fight that the hall 
shook with it, and all the Danes, listening in the 
distance, were filled with terror at the sound ; indeed, 
it was a great wonder that the palace did not give 
way in the strife ; and if it had not been so firmly and 
skilfully united with strong bands of iron, it would 
have fallen to the ground. It is said that though it 
had never been supposed before that any might of 
man could shake that splendid hall, and that if it 
perished it would be by fire, yet in this terrible fn y 
the wall quivered and trembled, and the mead bench ;s 
were torn from their supports. 

Louder and louder grew the tumult, and a gre it 
fear fell on those who were hearkening, when they 
heard the horrible war-whoop of the wounded monst r, 
as, fettered in the grasp of the foe, he bewailed I s 
pain. In no wise would the hero allow him to escaj ^ 
unhurt, for he knew that his life was of no avail i ~> 
any man. , 

Then Beowulfs men, thinking to protect their 
lord, drew out their ancient swords, for these brav 
comrades did not know that the best steel on eart 
was powerless to pierce the hide of the enemy. Bu. 
the giant, who had formerly committed so man}'' 
crimes with a mirthful mind, found that his covering 
would not avail him now that the valorous nephew 
of Hygelac had him fast in his hands ; and as he 
struggled his sinews burst apart, and his arm was 
wrenched from its socket. 
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Thus had victory been given to Beowulf; and 
Grendel, sick to death, fled away in despair to seek 
his home beneath the marshy cHffs ; full well he knew 
that his end had come, and that the number of his 
da3's was complete. So had the Danes had their 
desire, and the brave stranger from afar had cleansed 
the hall of Hrothgar and saved it from the foe. He 
rejoiced greatly in that night's work, for he felt that 
he (had carried out the mighty vow he had made, and 
had cured the evil from which they had suffered so 
much vexation and distress. And in token of his 
victory he took the hand and arm that were torn 
from Grendel in his flight and hung them upon the 
ra "ter beneath the spacious roof, that all men might 
gaze upon them there. 



VI 
The Joy at Heorot 

The seasons change, the winds they shift and veer ; 

The grass of yesteryear 

Is dead ; the birds depart, the groves decay ; 

Song passes not away. 

Captains and conquerors leave a little dust, 

And kings a dubious legend of their reign ; 

The swords of CKsars, they are less than rust ; 

The poet doth remain. 

• — William Watson. 

THEN in the morning, as men say, the treasure 
hall was surrounded by a great throng of war- 
riors ; the leaders of the people came from far and 
near along the highways to view the wonder, and to 
observe the tracks of the enemy. Nor was any one 
at all sorry for his defeat, but they gazed gladly at 
the marks of his footsteps, which showed how he had 
fled away, wounded and overcome and covered with 
shame, to the home of the sea monsters. There 
beneath the cliff they beheld how all the water surged 
with blood, and how the waves wherein the fiend had 
hidden were stained with battle gore ; in the ft n 
refuge he had miserably laid down his life. 

And when they had all seen this, they departed 
again merrily, both old and young, riding on their 
dappled horses. And there was much talk among 
them of Beowulf: how that north and south, between 
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the seas, on earth's wide plain or beneath the vault of 
heaven, there was no worthier earl than he. Nor did 
they at all belittle their king ; but they praised 
Hrothgar too, and called him a gracious prince. At 
whiles they would make their horses leap, or set them 
to run races where they knew the roads were best ; 
and all the time the king's minstrel, meditating lays 
and thinking of bygone deeds, considered how he 
might put together another poem, celebrating the 
great feat of Beowulf Already he had made many 
songs of brave adventures in old days, one especially 
which told how Sigmund, the son of Volsung, had 
slain the brood of giants and had won great glory 
after death by striving with a dragon who guarded a 
heap of treasure beneath a hoary rock. Him he had 
slain, and, seizing the gold, had loaded his boat with 
it and returned home. And yet another story he told 
of the bad King Heremod, who was a trouble and 
disappointment to his people, who had looked to him 
for protection ; quite unlike Beowulf, who was greatly 
loved by all his comrades. 

So all the morning the horsemen thronged the 
streets, and the minstrel considered his song ; and 
when evening was come they went again to the 
palace to look at the arm and claw of the monster. 
Hrothgar came too, followed by a great company 
of warriors, and his queen with him, leading her 
train of maidens. And when the king reached the 
hall, and looking up saw the lofty roof, glittering 
with gold, and Grendel's hand hanging from it, he 
began to speak thus : 
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" For this sight may thanks forthwith be given to 
the Almighty ! Many a sore trouble have I suffered 
at the hands of Grendel, and for many years I de- 
spaired of any cure for my grief, while this best of 
houses stood desolate and stained with blood. All 
men were filled with woe, and none thought that they 
would ever be able to guard the mighty hall against 
the evil spirit. But now, by the help of the Almighty, 
a warrior hath brought to pass that deed which none 
of us could by any thought accomplish. Well may 
the maiden whose child thou art say that the Lord 
was gracious to her in giving her so good a son ! 
And now I vow to thee, O Beowulf, that henceforth 
I will consider thee as my son, and love thee as a 
kinsman ; nor shalt thou have any lack of thy desire 
in those things that I can give thee. Very often have 
I for a smaller service given to a less valiant warrior 
ornaments and treasure ; but thou hast performed 
such a deed that thy fame shall be spoken of for ever 
and ever ! May the Almighty always reward thee, 
even as He has already done ! " 

But Beowulf replied that the conflict had been a 
great joy to him, and he wished that the king him- 
self might have seen the enemy, faint to death in the 
fight. He had hoped to slay him on the spot, but he 
was too strong for that, and had got away ; however, 
he had left his arm and claw as a sign of his defeat ; 
he had been mortally wounded, and lived no longer. 
Then the hero said no more concerning the fight, but 
all the men gazed again at the monstrous hand before 
them. Every nail was as hard as iron, and they all 
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said that no sword could harm him who had been 
able to carry off the fist of the giant. 

Then commands were given that the hall should 
be gaily adorned, and throngs of men and women 
crowded in. The golden tapestry on the wall glowed 
with colour, marvellous to behold, but signs of the 
fray could still be seen in the broken ornaments ; the 
roof, however, had remained unhurt. The time for the 
banquet was come, and all the thanes turned to the 
benches to enjoy the feast, while Hrothgar and his 
brother Hrothulf joined heartily in the revelry, drain- 
ing many a deep cup of mead. 

And when the banquet was over the king called 
for the treasures with which he meant to reward Beo- 
wulf They carried in an embroidered banner on a 
staff, together with a helmet and byrnie and a jewelled 
sword ; never were four such priceless gifts more 
gladly bestowed by one man on another. The roof 
of the helmet was adorned with a crest wound about 
with twisted wires, so that no weapon, however power- 
ful, could cleave it in battle. Then, besides all these, 
eight horses with gold-plated bridles were led into the 
hall, of which one had a splendid saddle, studded 
with gems ; this was the war seat of Hrothgar, when 
the great king rode out to the strife. But now he 
gave to Beowulf both steeds and weapons, and bade 
him make good use of them ; and thus he rewarded 
him well for the service he had done him. Nor did 
he forget Beowulf's men, but gave a fair sword to 
each ; and he commanded that money should be 
given to the kinsfolk of those whom Grendel had 
killed, to make up for their loss. 

D 



VII 

The Minstrel Tells of the Feud of the 
Danes and Frisians 

Ho ! then the music 
Of battles in onset, 
And ruining armours, 
And God's gift returning 
In fury to God. 

— William Henley. 

THUS there was song and merriment among the 
assembled guests, while the minstrel touched 
his harp, and, mindful of the great deeds of yore, 
began to tell of the old feud between the Danes and 
the Frisians ; how Finn, the King of the Frisians had 
married Hildeburg, a daughter of the Dane Hoc. 
That marriage had caused great woe, and Hildeburg 
had reason to mourn the death of many dear ones, 
who fell doomed to death by the spear. For her 
brother Hnaef came to spend some months in the 
city of Finn, bringing with him no less than sixty 
followers, and for some time they lived peaceably in 
the dwelling appointed to them. But one night they 
heard the din of approaching warriors, the clash of 
shields and rattle of spears and iron corselets. Start- 
ing up, and hastily girding on their swords, they has- 
tened to the doors, and soon found that it was Finn 

50 
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himself who had come against them with his men. 
Fiercely for five days they held that hall against the 
foe, and not one of their number was slain ; but at 
last Hnsef fell, and so Finn won the victory. But it 
had cost him the lives of many of his men, and among 
them that of his own son ; and when the sixth 
morning dawned, the unhappy queen must needs 
feel, in the very place where she had before known 
the greatest bliss, heart-breaking grief at the loss of 
her dear ones. 

Then the body of Hnsef was carried out to be 
burned, and Hildeburg commanded that her son 
should also be laid on the pyre, and given over to the 
flames. Bending above her dead, she wept bitterly 
for her loss, while the smoke rose to heaven and the 
fire consumed their bodies. 

But now Hnffif was dead the Danes chose another 
leader, a warrior called Hengest. He made peace 
with Finn, who gave him many treasures, and took a 
solemn oath that no man should break the compact 
by word or deed ; and if any Frisian should so much 
as mention the feud, he was immediately to be put to 
death. And Hengest dwelt in peace with Finn all 
that winter. 

Yet all this time he thought of his people and of 
his dead lord ; he longed for his home, though it was 
impossible to embark on the sea, so stormy was the 
surge, and the waves were fettered in ice. But when 
the next year came, bringing the bright spring 
weather, he thought rather of revenge than of de- 
parture, and listened readily when his men urged him 
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to battle. Then, when all was ready, Finn met with 
a terrible death at his own home ; the palace was 
strewn with dead bodies, and the king lay lifeless 
among his band. So was Hnaef revenged, and the 
Danes returned to their own home ; but Hildeburg 
they took with them, together with all the treasure 
they could find in Finn's palace. 

Thus ended the song of the minstrel, but the sound 
of revelry and delight still continued. As on the 
evening before, Queen Wealhtheow, decked with glit- 
tering jewels, went round among the company, bear- 
ing the wine flagon, from which she filled their horns. 
" Receive thou this cup, my lord," she said to Hroth- 
gar, " Be joyful, O protector of the nation ; be 
gracious in gifts and words to the people of the 
Geats, now that thou hast peace at home and abroad. 
It has been told me that thou wilt treat Beowulf 
i:.3 thy son. Heorot, that bright treasure hall, is 
cleansed ; now mayest thou freely enjoy all thy 
power, until the time shall come when thou must 
depart from the world, leaving thy kingdom and thy 
people to the care of thy kinsman Hrothulf" 

And now Hrothgar gave to Beowulf yet another 
gift, a beautiful golden collar studded with gems, 
which had not its like in the whole world. It had 
already passed through many hands, for it was so 
precious that all men desired it, and it was famous 
among many nations. So that when Wealhtheow 
bore the goblet to Beowulf, who was placed in the 
seat of honour between her two sons, she addressed 
him thus : 
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" Rejoice, O Beowulf, in the possession of this 
collar ; prosper greatly, and shield thyself well 
against the foe. Be thou a kind adviser to my boys. 
Thou hast acted so that far and near on every side, 
even to where the sea washes the windy cliffs, all men 
shall honour thy name for ever. So be thou all thy 
life a noble prince, and when my son shall become 
king, help thou him by friendly deeds. For in this 
place is each man loyal to the other, mild of mind, 
and their lord is gracious." 

Then she went again to her seat, while the feast 
went on, and in that beauteous palace mirth and joy 
prevailed. 



VIII 
Grendel's Mother Avenges her Son 

Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood : 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse ; 
Whiles night's black agents to their preys do rouse. 

— Shakespeare. 

SO that night, little dreaming of what fate had in 
store for them, the thanes of Hrothgar slept in 
the palace, as they had not ventured to do for 
many years, but to Beowulf and his men another 
room was given. As soon as the feast was over they 
cleared the benches and covered them with pillows 
and bolsters ; then they lay down to rest, placing at 
their heads their wooden shields, studded with bright 
bosses ; and by their sides they laid their lofty 
helmets and mighty spears. For it was their custom, 
whether at home or in the camp, to be always ready 
for battle, so that they should never fail their lord in 
his need. 

Thus they fell asleep, but one paid dearly for that 
evening slumber. They little knew that a kins- 
woman of Grendel still lived and that she would 
come to-night to avenge his death. This was his 
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mother, a horrible creature, who had her home in the 
cold currents of water beneath the cliff. And when 
she found that her son was dead, she was filled with 
wrath and greed, and determined to go a sorrowful 
journey to punish those who had killed him. 

She came then to Heorot, where the Danes were 
sleeping, scattered about the hall. They woke as 
soon as she rushed in, but at first they were not 
greatly alarmed, seeing that it was but a woman who 
attacked them ; nevertheless they quickly grasped 
their weapons, tugged out their swords, and lifted high 
their bucklers ; there was no time to don their helm- 
ets nor their good byrnies when the terror seized 
them. The monster was in haste to be gone. 
Immediately she was discovered she tried to rush out 
and save her life ; but as she went she snatched up 
and held fast in her grip one of the men. His name 
was ^schere, and he was Hrothgar's favourite thane ; 
indeed, he had accompanied him on many journeys 
between the seas ; a famous warrior whom she carried 
off in his sleep. 

Then there was a great cry in Heorot ; sorrow once 
more filled the palace ; the king especially was sad 
at heart when he heard that his beloved thane was 
dead. Beowulf was at once sent for to the king's 
chamber, and ere day had broken the noble champion 
went with his companions where the prince was 
waiting. As they crossed the room the planks 
dinned beneath their tread ; and thus Beowulf 
approached and asked the king whether he had 
spent a pleasant night. 
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" Nay," answered Hrothgar, " ask thou not after 
joy ! Sorrow is come again to the people of the 
Danes. Dead is ^Eschere, the elder brother of 
Yrmenlaf, my counsellor and adviser. Oft was he 
my comrade when the hosts hurtled together in battle 
and the helmets crashed ; such as a man should be, 
a noble prince, even such was .^schere. Now has 
some wandering spirit been his slayer in Heorot ; nor 
do I know whither the fiend, exulting in her booty, 
has escaped. She has avenged the quarrel, because 
last night thou didst kill her son who had so long 
warred against my people. He paid for this with 
his life, and fell in the fight, and now another has 
come, a mighty manslayer, to avenge her kinsman. 
For this may many a man who mourns for ^Eschere 
be sad at heart ; the hand which once availed for 
every joy lies low for ever. 

" True it is," continued the king, " that I have 
sometimes heard the dwellers in the land talk in the 
hall of two strange monsters, mighty giants, who 
lived in the fens ; one of whom, as far as they could 
tell, was like a woman ; and the other in the shape of 
a man, though far greater than. any human creature, 
trod the desert paths. Him in days of old the 
country people called Grendel, but they knew nothing 
of his father, or if, indeed, he ever had one. These 
evil spirits haunt the dim, mysterious land ; the abode 
of the wolf, the breezy cliffs, the perilous way of the 
fen, where the mountain stream glides for ever down- 
wards between the vi^indy slopes, the flood beneath 
the earth. Not far from thence, at the distance of a 
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mile, lies the sea ; over it hangs a frosty grove, a 
firmly rooted wood leans over the water. There 
every night may a dread wonder be seen ; the sea 
glows with fire. Among the sons of men there is 
none so wise that he knows what lies at the bottom 
of that deep ; and the strong-horned deer, hard 
pressed by hounds, will rather give up his life upon 
the shore than hide his head within that flood. It is 
no holy place, for there the mounting surge rises 
wan to the sky ; the wind stirs up a horrid tempest 
till the sky grows gloomy, and the heavens weep. 

" Now thou alone canst help. The place thou 
knowest not yet — the perilous spot, where thou mayst 
find that sinful creature. If thou outlive the strife, 
I will give thee great store of treasure, money and 
twisted gold. Say if thou dare ! " 

Then answered Beowulf: " Sorrow not, wise prince ; 
better is it for every man that he should avenge his 
friend than that he should sorrow over much. For all 
must die at last ; therefore let him who may win 
glory ere his death, so that his memory may after- 
wards be cherished among the people. Arise, O 
ruler of the kingdom, and let us swiftly go hence 
to view the track left by Grendel's kinswoman ! I 
promise thee that she shall not escape under cover, 
nor in the bosom of the earth, nor in the mountain 
wood, nor in the ocean deeps, go where she will. 
Only have thou patience in thy grief to-day, as I 
expect of thee." 



IX 
The Fight with Grendel's Mother 

O, my lord, lie not idle : 

The chiefest action for a man of great spirit 

Is never to be out of action. . . . 

Virtue is ever sowing of her seeds : 

In the trenches for the soldier ; in the wakeful study 

For the scholar ; . . 

of all which 
Arise and spring up honour. 

— John Webster. 

THEN the old king leapt up, thanking God for 
the cheering words of Beowulf, and com- 
manded that a horse with flowing mane should 
be saddled for him. In a little while all was ready, 
and they set out, the good prince worthily surrounded 
by a troop of foot soldiers, bearing their shields with 
them. The footprints of the monster were easily 
visible through the woodland ways, where she had 
gone along the paths towards the misty moor, 
carrying with her the dead body of Hrothgar's chief 
thane. 

Thus the heroes climbed the narrow, rocky paths, 
the steep ways and difficult tracks, a road that none 
had gone before, passing as they went many a sheer 
precipice and mysterious cavern, haunted by nicors 
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and evil spirits. Then, suddenly, Beowulf, who with 
a few other wise men had gone on before to survey 
the spot, came upon the mountain trees overhanging 
the grey cliff, a joyless wood ; beneath it lay the 
water, turbid and troubled. 

But what was the grief of all the Danes, and how 
great was their distress, when they found the head of 
.(Eschere, their former companion, lying there on the 
ocean cliff! They all sat down, and gazing at the 
tide, saw that it welled with warm blood. All along 
the surface of the waves strange monsters were 
lying : curious dragons of the sea, swimming amidst 
the foam ; and the promontories were scattered with 
elfish creatures who oft at noon performed difficult 
journeys upon the deep ; sea serpents and untamed 
beasts. But as soon as they heard the sound of the 
war horn they rushed away, fierce and wrathful. 
Beowulf, however, managed to wound one of them 
as it sped away ; the arrow pierced its body and its 
speed slackened ; then his comrades attacked it 
with their boar spears, and the wondrous sea voyager 
was dragged lifeless upon the shore ; all the warriors 
gazed upon the grisly stranger. 

And now Beowulf, recking little of his life, girded 
himself with his armour. His corselet, broad and 
beauteous, fairly adorned by hand, must descend into 
the deep ; well must it shield his breast lest the 
spiteful battle grip of the foe should hurt his life. 
The bright helmet, also, adorned with treasure and 
encircling ornaments, crowned by cunning smiths in 
days of old with the boar crest, must now mingle 
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with the surge of ocean ; so skilfully was it made 
that no sword nor battle axe could cleave it. Last, 
but not least, of his arms was a famous sword, which 
Hunferth, who had repented of his scornful words 
on Beowulf's arrival, had lent him. It was called 
Hrunting, and was one of the greatest of old 
treasures ; all the blade was adorned with a beautiful 
pattern and the edge was exceedingly sharp and 
hard ; hitherto it had never failed any one who had 
carried it to war, nor was this the first time that it had 
helped to perform a mighty deed. Hunferth himself, 
however, would never have been able to wield it, for 
in spite of the boasts that he was wont to make 
at the feast, he was too great a coward to risk his 
life under the wave, or to perform a heroic action, 
and so he forfeited renown and the glory of great 
deeds. 

And now Beowulf was quite ready, and turning to 
the king he made his parting speech : 

" Remember, O wise prince and ruler of men, now 
that I am ready for the enterprise, how formerly we 
talked together, and thou didst promise that if I lost 
my life thou wouldst perform for me a father's duty. 
Therefore, if I die, I trust to thee to protect my men. 
And send to Hygelac, beloved Hrothgar, the 
treasures thou hast given me, so that when he looks 
upon them he may know that I have found thee 
a generous friend. And let Hunferth have, in ex- 
change for his, my good sword with the wavy 
pattern ; since now I will win glory with H ranting, 
or die in the endeavour." 
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Then, without waiting for an answer, the prince 
ot the Geats hastened swiftly, and dived into the 
surge. Long was it ere he touched the bottom, and 
th« grim and greedy fiend who had inhabited the 
flood for a hundred years discovered that one of the 
race of men was seeking from above the land of the 
monsters. Quickly clutching at him, she held the 
prince in her deadly grip ; yet she could not hurt the 
hale body, for his corselet shielded him so well that 
her fingers could not pierce the closely woven links 
of iron. But the sea wolf dragged the ring-decked 
prince with her to her house, grasping him so firmly 
that, in spite of his daring, he could by no means 
wield his weapons. Many a wondrous beast 
oppressed him as he swam ; many a sea monster 
broke with fierce tusks his battle sark, and evil 
creatures followed hard upon him. 

All at once he perceived that he was in a strange 
battle hall, where no water touched him, nor, on 
account of the roof, could the wild rush of the flood 
reach him ; and he saw the white flame of a fire 
burning brightly. Then it was light enough for him 
to see the terrible woman of the ocean. He made 
a fierce onset at her with his sword, nor withheld the 
blows, so that the blade sang a furious war song on 
her head. But then he found that the edge would 
not cut, but failed him in the fight, though before 
this it had been used in many a mighty strife, and 
had often cleft the helmets and corselets of the 
doomed. This was the first time that its power had 
not availed. 
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Yet notwithstanding this, Beowulf did not de- 
spair ; but mindful of glory, he threw aside the 
adorned sword so that it lay on the ground, and 
trusted to his own strength, the might of his grip. 
So every man should do who means to gain lasting 
fame in battle, nor care greatly for his life. 

Then, reckless of danger, he seized Grendel's 
mother by the shoulder. Swelling with rage, he flung 
his deadly enemy to the ground. It was but a 
moment before she caught at him again, paying him 
for that onslaught with fierce grasp, and clutched 
wildly at him. Suddenly, wearied at heart, the 
warrior stumbled and fell. Swiftly did she sit upon 
her foe, drawing her dagger, broad and brown-edged, 
to avenge her son. But on his bosom lay the woven 
corselet ; it shielded well his life and withstood the 
entrance of point and edge. Then indeed would the 
champion of the Geats have gone under the sea floor 
had not his battle byrnie, his strong corselet, been 
his help, and mighty God, the all-wise Lord, directed 
the victory and decided it aright. 

Afterwards he easily got up again, and saw among 
the armour that was heaped on the floor of the 
dwelling a victorious sword, made by huge men of 
old, of powerful edge, a glory of warriors. Most 
choice of vi^eapons was it, but greater than any other 
man could bear to the battle play, good and glorious, 
the work of giants. He seized the sword hilt ; rough 
and grim in battle, he drew the adorned blade ; 
despairing of life, he struck out fiercely, till the hard 
weapon smote her neck, and broke the bone rings. 
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The weapon's point advanced through her death- 
doomed body till she fell lifeless to the ground. The 
blade was gory, and the warrior rejoiced in his deed. 

Then the bright beam shone forth ; the light 
gleamed within even as the candle of the sky shines 
fair from the heavens. Beowulf gazed upon the 
dwelling, and, grasping his weapon by the hilt, he 
advanced, wrathful and resolute, along the wall. In no 
wise was that gigantic sword useless to the warrior ; 
and if he had found Grendel still alive, he meant to 
avenge on him the many raids he had made against 
the Danes, when at one time he had slain and eaten 
in their sleep fifteen of Hrothgar's men, and at 
another time had carried off an equal number. But 
he had already paid him the reward for this. Grendel 
was dead, and he now saw him lying lifeless, worn 
out with the strife and the fate that had met him at 
Heorot. So now nothing was left but to smite off 
his head with the giant's sword ; the body rebounded 
from the hard blow of Beowulf s weapon. 

Soon the wise men, who were watching the water 
with Hrothgar, saw that the surge had become yet 
more troubled, and freshly stained with blood. The 
grey-haired men began to talk together of the hero, 
and they all said that no one could hope to see him 
come again victorious to seek the king; for it seemed 
certain to them that the sea wife had devoured him. 
At last the ninth hour^ came, and Hrothgar and his 
train quitted the cliff and departed home. But Beo- 

' About three o'clock in the afternoon. 
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wulf's men refused to give up hope. Sick at heart, 
they sat there, hoping against hope, and scarcely 
expecting ever to see him again. 

Meanwhile the hero had gone all through the cave, 
gazing at the treasure that was hoarded there ; but 
though it was so great, he would take nothing with 
him but Grendel's head and the hilt of the sword 
with which the monster had been slain. Nothing 
more of it was left, for a wondrous miracle had 
chanced to the blade. So hot was the creature's 
blood that the steel had melted away like ice in 
spring, when the Almighty Father, who hath power 
over times and seasons, unloosens the fetters of the 
frost, and sets free the ocean current. 

Then he who had before known such fierce strife 
of wild creatures, dived up again ; but now since the 
evil spirit had lain down her life and given up these 
fleeting days, the surge was cleansed. So the 
warrior, stern of mind, came swimming to the shore, 
rejoicing in his sea booty, the mighty burden that he 
bare with him. 

As soon as they saw him his band of thanes rushed 
to meet him, thanking God and rejoicing that they 
might see again their prince safe and sound. Quickly 
they unloosed his helmet and byrnie, and hastened 
back the way they had come ; glad at heart, they 
took the familiar path. They carried with them 
from the cliff the head of Grendel, but it was so 
heavy that four men could scarcely bear it on battle 
spears to the treasure hall ; and so at last the war- 
rior, surrounded by his thanes, reached the palace. 



X 
Hrothgar Thanks Beowulf for his Help 

Great souls are always loyally submissive, — reverent to what 
is over them ; only small, mean souls are otherwise. — Thomas 
Carlyle. 

SO the bold prince of thanes came glorious to 
meet Hrothgar, with the head of Grendel borne 
before him into the hall where the warriors were 
feasting, a terrible spectacle for men to gaze on. 
Then spoke Beowulf, and said thus : 

" Behold, O Hrothgar, we have joyfully brought 
thee as a token of victory the head which now thou 
viewest. Hardly did I escape with my life, but in 
strife beneath the water I performed the deed with 
difficulty ; and unless God had helped me, I should 
have perished in the conflict Nor in that fight could 
I defend myself with Hrunting, though the weapon 
be worthy ; but the Almighty, who so often helps 
men in their need, granted me to see, hanging bright 
against the wall, an old gigantic sword, which I seized 
and swung as a weapon. Then, as opportunity served 
me, I slew in the strife the guardian of the dwelling ; 
but the fairly wrought sword all burned up as soon 
as the hot blood touched it ; only the hilt could I 
carry from the foe. Truly have I avenged the foul 

C5 E 
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deeds, the slaughter of the Danes, as it was meet. 
Now I promise thee that henceforth thou mayest 
slumber free from care in Heorot, with thy bold band 
of thanes, and all thy men, both young and old ; for 
no longer needst thou dread on their account the 
slaying of earls, as thou didst before." 

So speaking he put the golden hilt of the ancient 
weapon into the king's hand ; so that after the fall 
of the evil spirits that wondrous work of smiths 
passed into the possession of the best king who 
ruled in Scandinavia. And when he gazed upon the 
sword, he saw that it was graven with strange writing, 
which told of the beginnings of the old war with the 
giants, who were slain in the flood ; they were a race 
hateful to God, who therefore punished them by 
drowning in the watery tide. There were also golden 
letters on the sword guards, which told by whom 
that excellent sword with twisted hilt and device of 
dragons was first made. 

Then all were silent, and Hrothgar spoke thus : 
" Lo, he who remembers things of old and per- 
forms righteousness and truth, may well say, friend 
Beowulf, that a better earl than thou was never born. 
Thy fame has gone out through many nations ; yet 
dost thou bear it always with wisdom and meekness. 
Bounteously will I fulfil towards thee my promise, as 
we spoke before ; and thou shalt be granted for a 
long time as a consolation to thy people. Far unlike 
Heremod, who turned fiercely upon his subjects, and 
mad with anger, slew the companions of his table 
until he departed solitary from the bliss of men, 
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Although God had exalted him in the joy of his 
strength above all men, yet did a bloodthirsty 
passion surge in his breast ; nor would he distribute 
to the Danes the customary gifts. In punishment for 
this he experienced great unhappiness, suffering a 
life-long sorrow. Take warning by this, O excellent 
hero ; for I, old in years, have told thee this tale for 
thy counsel. The ways of God to men are exceeding 
strange, and it is hard to say how the Almighty, 
who hath power over all things, distributes wisdom, 
wealth, and valour. At one time He lets the mind 
of a prince turn to worldly joy ; He gives him in his 
home all earthly bliss, the high city to hold, and 
makes him so mighty in wide dominion and in the 
goods of this life that he becomes proud, and in his 
folly thinks that all this shall never end. He dwells 
in gladness, and nothing harms him — age, nor sick- 
ness, nor sorrow from the foe ; so the soul grows 
careless, and he heeds not the approaching doom. 

" Then suddenly he is overtaken by grievous sin. 
All that he ruled so long seems mean and poor. He 
gives no longer, even in boast, the golden collars, and 
he despises and scorns the destiny that God has 
appointed for him. So in the end it happens that 
his body wastes away ; doomed to death, it decays, 
and another succeeds him who ungrudgingly dis- 
tributes treasure and heeds not fear. Beware, there- 
fore, belov^ed Beowulf, of such a fate. Choose thou 
the better lot, the eternal counsel, and guard thyself 
against arrogance. Because it is but for a little while 
that the fame of thy might endures ; then again it 
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may happen that death suddenly overcomes thee, 
either by disease or war, or the embrace of the flame, 
or by the whelming of the flood, or the grip of the 
sword, or the flight of the spear, or fierce old age, 
till the brightness of thine eyes grows dim and passes 
away. So did I myself for many years reign over 
the Danes, and kept them well from the onslaughts 
of other peoples, from spears and swords, until I 
thought that I had no foe under heaven. And lo, 
a reverse came to me, grief instead of joy, when 
Grendel became my guest. Great sorrow was mine, 
continual mourning on account of the feud. But 
now let there be heartfelt thanks to the Creator 
because He has permitted mine eyes to behold the 
gory head of the fiend. Go now to thy seat, 
covered with glory ; enjoy well the feasting, and to- 
morrow I will reward thee with many a precious gift." 
Thus they talked and feasted till the shadows of 
night grew dark above them and they sought repose. 
Beowulf, most of all, needed rest after the labours of 
the day, and a courteous thane, guiding him to his 
chamber, waited on him and attended to all his needs. 
So they slumbered, while the spacious gold-decked 
roof soared high above them, till the black raven 
blithely told of the joy of heaven. Then came the 
bright sun gliding over the plains, and the strangers 
arose to seek their ship and to fare back to their own 
nation. And when their brave leader had sent the 
sword Hrunting back to Hunferth, and had given 
him thanks for the loan, he went once more to seek 
Hrothgar, and to bid him farewell. 



XI 
Beowulf Returns Home 

If rare merit be the rarest of all rare things, it ought to pass 
through some sort of probation. The temple of honour ought 
to be seated on an eminence. If it be open through virtue, let 
it be remembered, too, that virtue is never tried but by some 
difficulty and some struggle. — Edmtmd Burke. 

THEN said Beowulf: " It is time for us to bid 
farewell, for now I must return to my own 
prince. King Hygelac. Thou hast used us well, and 
granted to us all our desire. Now if at any time I 
may deserve thy love by battle deeds more than I 
have yet done, I shall be at once ready. If in my 
home across the water I should hear that the neigh- 
bouring peoples make war on thee as they did before, 
I will bring to thy help a thousand thanes. For 
shouldst thou have any need of men, I know that 
Hygelac, the lord of the Geats, will gladly assist me 
in bringing an army to thy aid. And if thy son 
Hrethric shall enter into a treaty with the court of 
the Geats, he will find there many friends." 

" Those words hath the wise God put into thy 
mind," answered Hrothgar. " Never have I heard 
so young a man speak more prudently. Strong art 
thou of might and great of mind, a speaker of good 
words. And if any mishap should befall Hygelac, if 
grim war or fell disease should smite thy lord and 
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thou shouldst survive him, I count on the hope that 
the Geats may have no better king to choose than 
thou, if thou wilt consent to rule them. The better I 
know thee, the more dost thou please me, and thou 
hast acted in such a manner that while I reign over 
this land, peace shall prevail between the Danes and 
the Geats, and their ancient feuds shall be forgotten. 
Much commerce shall there be between us ; our 
people shall greet one another on the ocean, and the 
boats shall bring across the water many a gift and 
token of friendship." 

Then Hrothgar gave yet more presents to Beowulf, 
bidding him seek his lord with those gifts and come 
again quickly. He fell on his neck and kissed him, 
shedding tears when he considered how he might 
never see his friend again. For his grief was too 
great to be hidden, and he yearned for the hero as 
for his own son. 

But at last the farewells were said, and Beowulf 
and his men made their way to the shore, where their 
boat was riding at anchor. And as they went they 
praised the gifts of King Hrothgar, who, indeed, was 
a king worthy of all honour, reigning blamelessly till 
the day of his death. 

When they reached the shore, they found the coast- 
guard who had met them on their arrival, waiting 
to bid them good speed. He rode at once to greet 
them, saying that the brightly armed visitors had the 
good wishes of all the Danes in their homeward 
voyage. Then the ring-decked ship on the sand was 
laden with the horses and treasures that the king had 
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given them ; the mast soared high above the gifts 
of Hrothgar. And Beowulf gave to him who had 
taken charge of the boat a sword with a handle of 
finely wrought gold. 

So they betook themselves to the ship, which now 
set off, stirring the deep water as it cut through it, 
and leaving the land of the Danes behind. The wind 
filled the sail and drove it onwards ; the deck re- 
sounded, and the prow sped lightly through the 
foaming waves until the voyagers saw once more the 
well-known headlands of their native land. Then, 
hastened by the wind, the boat reached the shore, 
where the harbour master, who had been for some 
time expecting Beowulf s return, was waiting to greet 
them. The anchor was dropped, and the ship made 
fast, so that it could not be swept away by the tide ; 
and Beowulf commanded that it should be unloaded, 
and the royal gifts of Hrothgar borne upon the land. 
And now he set out for Hygelac's palace, which 
stood near the seashore, at a short distance from the 
haven. It was a magnificent building, in which the 
king dwelt with his young wife Hygd, a gracious 
lady, gentle and well-spoken. Accompanied by his 
band of thanes, the hero went along the sands in the 
bright sunlight to visit the royal couple and tell them 
all about his adventures. 

And as soon as they heard of his arrival, and how 
he had returned from the conflict covered with glory 
and unhurt in body, they rejoiced greatly ; and 
Hygelac at once commanded the hall to be cleared 
and gave Beowulf a place opposite to him, while 
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Hygd went round among the guests with the whie- 
flagon, just as Wealhtheow had done at Heorot. 

Then the king began to ask Beowulf about his 
adventures, and what had happened to him since 
they met last. " How did it fare with thee on the 
journey, my beloved Beowulf, when thou didst 
suddenly determine to seek over the salt water a 
conflict at Heorot? Hast thou at all helped the 
mighty Prince Hrothgar in his well-known trouble ? 
I was reluctant to let thee go, and sorrowed much at 
thy departure; long did I plead with thee not to 
attack the monster, but to let the Danes themselves 
wage war against Grendel. Thanks be to God that 
I am permitted to see thee once more safe and 
sound." 

"It is well known, my Lord Hygelac, replied 
Beowulf, " how I met Grendel in a mighty encounter, 
and what a terrible conflict we two waged in the hall, 
because he had formerly committed so many crimes 
against the people of the Danes, and had brought 
them continual misery ; but I avenged it all. For 
as soon as the voyage was at an end, and I had seen 
Hrothgar, and told him the reason of my coming, he 
appointed me a seat near his own son ; we feasted 
together, and in all my life I have never known 
greater mirth among heroes than we enjoyed then. 
At times the glorious queen passed through the hall, 
carrying the beaker, and saying kind words of cheer 
to the guests ; and sometimes the king's daughter 
Freaware, who is betrothed to Froda's son, bore the 
mead cup among the .assembled warriors. 
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"So we rejoiced all the evening ; but when the sun, 
that jewel of the sky, had sunk beneath the horizon, 
the terrible night-haunting demon came to seek us, 
where we, as yet unharmed, were guarding the 
treasure hall. Quickly did the fiend seize one of the 
warriors, and laid him low, swallowing all his body ; 
for the foe would in no wise go empty-handed out 
of the palace. Too long would it be to tell how I 
avenged the death of our comrade, and made known 
by that deed the glory of thy people. However, the 
monster escaped, though he was wounded to death, 
and, sick at heart, sought the ocean bottom, leaving 
his right hand as a sign of his defeat. And when 
next day we sat together at the banquet, Hrothgar 
loaded me with treasure in reward for the victory. 
Again did we enjoy mirth and glee ; and at times 
the old king would tell stories of his youth, while the 
minstrel touched his harp and wakened many an 
ancient lay. So took we our delight till eventide. 

" But not yet were the sorrows of the Danes ended. 
That night there came to the palace another monster, 
the mother of Grendel, to avenge the death of her 
son, and carried off yEschere, a mighty warrior and 
the king's chief thane. She bore his body in her 
hateful embrace far away beneath the mountain 
stream. That was a terrible grief to Hrothgar, and 
he solemnly implored me to perform a deed of valour 
in the deep and to slay the fiend. Then, as is well 
known, I discovered her retreat, and after a fierce 
fight struck off her head. And in reward Hrothgar 
gave to me many a bright treasure, which now, my 
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lord, I will bring to thee. For now I return to serve 
thee again as my gracious king. No other chieftain 
have I save thee alone, O Hygelac ! " 

So he commanded his men to bring in all the gifts 
that Hrothgar had bestowed upon him : the lofty 
helmet, adorned with the boar crest, the grey byrnie, 
and the excellent battle sword, saying : 

" All this war raiment did Hrothgar give me, and 
commanded that I should bring kind words of greet- 
ing from him to thee. He told me that the corselet 
first belonged to his brother, King Heorogar ; now 
take thou it, and rejoice in the possession of all these 
treasures.'' 

Then also were four dappled horses, exactly like 
one another, led into the hall, which likewise he gave 
to Hygelac ; for Beowulf was loyal and faithful to 
his uncle as a kinsman should be, and both were 
mindful of good deeds to each other, and in no wise 
meditated treachery or plotted plans of murder. But 
the golden collar, which was the greatest of all these 
treasures, he gave to Queen Hygd, so that from that 
time her bosom was magnificently decked ; he gave 
also to her three slender steeds with brightly adorned 
saddles. 

And Hygelac gave to Beowulf a splendid sword, 
an heirloom from his grandfather Hrethel, than 
which there was no more precious treasure among 
the Geats ; he laid it on his breast, and gave him 
also power over seven thousand men, together with 
a palace and a throne in the land of which they were 
both natives. 
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So did Beowulf thrive well, and was greatly hon- 
oured by the king and all his people. For he bore 
himself always worthily, performing good deeds 
towards his followers, ever gracious and friendly, and 
mindful of good fame. 



XII 
The Fiery Dragon 

/ Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 

' Makes feared and talked of more than seen. 

— William Shakespeare. 

AND SO the years wore on, bringing many fierce 
battles and perilous encounters and great 
sorrows to the people of the Geats. For their good 
King Hygelac went in war against the Franks, and 
was slain by the enemy. Beowulf was with him in 
the strife, but could not save his life, though he slew 
Daeghraefen, the standard bearer of the foe ; and 
then, as the story goes, escaped to the fleet by swim- 
ming across the sea, bearing as booty thirty suits of 
armour. And when he returned to the Geatish court, 
Queen Hygd, whose son Heardred was still a child, 
offered him the throne, and asked him to rule the 
country for her. But he refused, and stood loyally 
by his cousin, supporting him by deed and counsel, 
until another feud broke out, this time between the 
Swedes and the Geats. For the young King Hear- 
dred gave shelter to Eadgils and Eanmund, two 
Swedish princes who had been banished by their 
uncle Onela because they had rebelled against 
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him. Therefore Onela invaded Geatland and slew 
Heardred. 

Then the kingdom fell to the lot of Beowulf, and 
he ruled it well in war and peace for fifty years. A 
noble king was he ! 

Now it happened that many hundreds of years 
before, a certain prince, whose friends had all perished 
in war, and who felt his own end approaching, had 
hidden in a cavern near the seashore a great pile 
of treasure. Lonely and desolate was he, bereft of 
all his friends ; and thus he mourned as he bore 
into the rocky dwelling the wealth of men now 
passed away : 

" Hold thou, O earth, since men may no longer 
possess it, the wealth of those departed. Lo, in 
days of yore, men drew it from within thy bosom ; 
but war swept them away; terrible slaughter bore 
each man from me ; all my people quitted the earth 
and the glad society of the mead hall. No sword- 
girt thane have I now to brighten the gold-chased 
tankard and the precious beaker ; the brave host has 
departed elsewhere. Now they lie low for ever who 
of old polished the bright helmet ; the woven corselet 
crumbles into dust along with him who wore it, and 
shall fare forth no more in battle with the heroes. 
No longer is there heard the pleasant sound of the 
harp, nor playing of the glee-wood ; the goodly hawk 
no more soars through the hall, nor does the swift 
steed beat with his hoofs the roads of the city. 
Slaughter hath swept away many a soul of man ! " 

So, sad at heart, he lamented in sorrow ; all alone 
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he wept bitterly day and night, till the flood of death 
overwhelmed him also. And the treasure lay there 
for many years forgotten and unheeded. 

But after a long while a terrible dragon, flying by 
night, breathing out flame and encompassed by fire, 
found the treasure heap open ; and straightway he 
took up his abode in the cavern under the earth, 
where, old in years, he guarded the heathen hoard, 
though he was no whit the better for possessing it. 
For three hundred years this awful monster kept 
watch in the cliff" over the vast treasure chamber ; 
till it happened that a man, passing by while the 
dragon slept, chanced on the hoard and took from 
it a golden beaker. This he bore as an offering to 
his lord, begging him at the same time for protection 
against the vengeance of the dragon. Thus was the 
treasure discovered and the hoard broken into. 

And the lord granted his servant's prayer, and 
looked for the first time on this wondrous vessel 
wrought by men in ancient days. 

But when the dragon awoke and discovered his 
loss, he was filled with anger ; he snuffed fiercely 
along the rock and soon found the footprint of the 
robber, who had stealthily crept almost as far as the 
monster's head ; and he began to seek eagerly along 
the ground for the man who had wronged him in 
his slumber. Hot and angry, he turned round and 
round the cave, but could perceive no man in the 
waste. Delighting in thoughts of vengeance, he 
turned back to the hoard, and sought once more for 
the missing goblet, but in vain. Mad with wrath, 
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he could hardly wait until the evening came ; and 
when the day had set according to his will, he would 
wait no longer in his home, but went forth, eager 
for slaughter, breathing out flame. Such was the 
beginning of a terrible persecution of the country 
folk, a feud that ended sorrowfully for the lord of 
that people. 

For the dragon flew swiftly across the land, spewing 
out coals of fire which burned the fair dwellings of 
the realm, and caused great distress among the 
people, because there was no living thing that the 
loathsome creature would leave unharmed. Far and 
wide throughout the country was seen the damage 
that he wrought ; all night he worked evil to the 
folk of the Geats, but ere daylight he darted back 
to the cavern, where he thought none could come 
at him to wreak vengeance on him for his hateful 
deeds. 

And at last he grew so bold and rash that he 
consumed with his fiery breath the king's own palace. 
Quickly was the disaster made known to Beowulf, 
and the good man grieved greatly, feeling terrible 
sorrow. Contrary to his wont, he was also much 
troubled in mind, thinking that since the dragon • 
was thus permitted to destroy the fair fortress of his 
people, he must have unwittingly offended against 
the ancient law of God. Nevertheless, knowing that 
regret and sorrow could not alone work a cure, he 
determined to do what he could to avenge the mis- 
fortunes of his people on the ruthless foe. 

So he commanded that a wonderful buckler should 
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be made for him, wrought all of iron, because he 
knew well that the ordinary wooden shield, with its 
metal bosses, would be consumed at once by the fiery 
breath of the dragon. And he determined to attack 
him alone, for, being altogether fearless, he scorned 
to take an army against the enemy ; nor did he 
count the worm's warring for aught. And good 
reason had he to trust in his own might, if men will 
but consider what glorious deeds he had already 
performed ; how he had freed the palace of Hrothgar, 
and had slain Grendel and his mother. And another 
noble feat did he bring to pass, when he went with 
Hygelac against the Franks, and the king met his 
death by the sword. Then Beowulf escaped by 
swimming in the flood, bearing on his back thirty 
suits of armour ; nor had the Franks any reason to 
boast of victory, since few returned to seek their 
homes. And again, after he became king, he had 
avenged on Onela the death of his cousin Heardred. 
All these perils and difficulties had he outlived, and 
though he was now old and grey, and oppressed with 
age, his heart was as strong and fearless as in the 
days of the cleansing of Heorot. 



XIII 
The Fight with the Dragon 

Whoever fights, whoever falls, 
Justice conquers evermore ; 
Justice after as before. 
And him who battles on her side, 
God, though he were ten times slain. 
Crowns him victor glorified, 
Victor over death and pain 
Forever. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

THEREFORE, after he had inquired into the 
cause of the dragon's persecution, the king 
of the Geats went to view the lair of the enemy. He 
took with him eleven companions, as well as the 
thane who had robbed the hoard of the beaker, and 
who now went unwillingly and sorrowfully to show 
the way to the cavern near the sea where all that 
wealth was hoarded. It was no easy task for any 
man to go and obtain that treasure. 

Then the brave king sat down on the cliff and 
bade farewell to his thanes. He was filled with 
sorrow and foreboding, for he felt in some strange 
way that the days of his life were numbered. And 
now he began to review all his past years, and to 
think how it had gone with him, since his grand- 
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father Hrethel took him, a child of seven years old, 
to bring up in his court. " Well did he treat me," 
said Beowulf, " giving me treasure and entertainment, 
nor did he love me less than his own sons, Herebeald, 
Haethcyn, and Hygelac. The eldest of these was in 
unseemly wise slain by his brother Haethcyn, who 
missed his mark, and laid him low with his battle 
shaft. That was a loss which could not be made up, 
a crime for which there was no atonement. And 
very grievous was it for the aged father, who stood 
by unable to help while his son became a prey to the 
ravens. Every fresh day brought to him anew the 
memory of his loss ; full of sorrow, he saw the empty 
hall, bereft of joy, where lately his beloved child had 
delighted in the revelry of warriors, the sound of harps 
and youthful games ; all the wide fields and streets 
seemed desolate and waste. Thus he sorrowed, and 
at last, overwhelmed with grief, passed away, and was 
succeeded by Haethcyn, his second son. But he too 
was slain in war with the Swedes, and then the good 
King Hygelac ruled the land. He also waged many 
a mighty war, and I was ever with him, his com- 
panion in the van ; and in the last fight, when he fell 
by the hands of the Franks, I slew for his help the 
standard bearer Daeghraefen." 

So he mused, lost in memories of his long life's ad- 
ventures, and of the many perils he had undergone 
Now was the last struggle near, when he must attack 
in its cavern the mighty dragon that had worked sc 
much harm to his people, and he turned again to his 
men saying : 
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" I would in no wise bear a sword nor any weapon 
against the dragon, if I knew how else to perform my 
vow against him as I did formerly against Grendel. 
But I know too well the venom of his breath ; there- 
fore I will wear upon me both shield and byrnie. I 
will not retreat a foot's breadth from the foe, but it 
shall go with us both as God the Creator wills. 
Await ye here upon the cliff, O armed men, the 
ending of the fight, to behold which of us may outlive 
the wounds of battle. Not for you is it, but for me 
alone, to perform this valorous deed against the 
monster, and now will I gain boldly the gold hoard 
or perish in the strife ! " 

Then the famous warrior arose, and advanced 
along the cliff, a way that no coward would attempt ; 
he gazed at the rock, and saw how a stream of water 
was welling from the archway that led to the cavern, 
hot from the war-like breath of the enemy ; so great 
indeed was the heat of it that no one could approach 
it without being burned. 

Therefore, filled with wrath against the foe, Beo- 
wulf shouted aloud, till his stout challenge resounded 
beneath the rocky crags, and the guardian of the 
hoard heard the voice of man from without. Exceed- 
ing fierce was he, knowing that it was no longer the 
time to seek for peace, and he moved to meet the 
avenger. First there came out of the cliff a terrible 
smoke, the hot breath of the monster, and the earth 
echoed with his snorting. Then Beowulf, eager for 
the strife, raised aloft his buckler and brandished his 
good sword, strong and sharp of edge. Each of the 
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fighters felt alarm at the sight of the other, as the 
grisly worm, with curving body, advanced headlong 
to the fray. 

Then the Geatish king, protecting his body with 
his shield, lifted high his hand and struck at the 
spotted terror with his mighty sword, so that the 
edge turned on the hard bone, and served the hero 
less well than he had need, surrounded as he was 
with peril. Fiercer and fiercer grew the fiend after 
that blow ; he cast out terrible fire from his nostrils, 
scattering far and wide the battle flame, and evil was 
the plight of the old king, whose sword had failed 
him in his necessity. For a space there was a pause 
between them, and then once more the fell foes 
rushed together ; the body of the drake heaved with 
his snorting, and yet again did he encompass the 
lord of the people with smoke and fire. 

Then those thanes of Beowulf, who, if they had 
acted as befits the companions of a king, should have 
stood round him and helped him in his distress, were 
filled with fear, and slipped away to the wood to save 
their lives. All but one, who saw with shame the 
cowardice and dishonour of his fellows. 

This was Wiglaf, a brave warrior, who mourned 
much when he saw his lord suffering in that fiery 
conflict. And he remembered all the benefits that 
he had received from him, the good estate and the 
liberties of the land. Then he could restrain him- 
self no longer, but seized his yellow shield and the 
ancient sword that had once belonged to Onela, a 
strong and worthy weapon, as the dragon was soon tc 
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prove. And as his fellows ran to the shelter he 
shouted to them words of angry reproach. 

" Well do I remember how when we sat at the 
banquet drinking mead, when our lord bestowed on 
us many a precious gift, we vowed that we would 
repay him well for those, boons if such need as this 
should ever happen, and he should require our helms 
and swords. So did he choose us from the host, and 
desired us to accompany him on this adventure ; he 
called us to glorious deeds, and gave us treasures, 
because he deemed us worthy warriors and stout 
men of battle. And though he thought to perform 
this heroic work alone, because he is more mighty 
than any man, yet is the day now come when he has 
need of valorous servants ; therefore let us fare to 
him and help him in the fierce whirl of the flame ! 
God knows that I would rather far that the fiery 
cloud should clasp me along with my gold-giver, than 
that we should bear back our bucklers in safety to 
our homes, unless we have first of all laid low the 
foe and defended manfully the Geatish king. He 
merits not that he alone should bear the pain and fall 
unhelped in the battle ; but I will share with him 
my sword, my byrnie and my shield." 

So speaking, he advanced through the tumult of 
the smoke, bearing his helmet to the assistance of 
his lord. 

" Beloved Beowulf," quoth he then, " be strong in 
battle, even as in the days of thy youth thou didst 
vow that thou wouldst never suffer thy glory to grow 
dim. Now shalt thou work once more a mighty 
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deed and defend thy life. I will help thee as I 
may ! " 

No sooner were the words spoken than the furious 
dragon, flecked with smoke and flame, came out 
again against his foe. Swiftly was Wiglaf's wooden 
shield burned up in the glow, but the young warrior 
fought on under the shield of his kinsman, and failed 
not in valorous deed, although his buckler was all 
consumed. 

Then once more Beowulf summoned his strength ; 
mindful of glory, he struck out with his war bill, and 
drove it into the head of the foe ; with that blow the 
sword broke, so that it was no further use to him. 
Mad with the wound, the dragon rushed at him for 
the third time, grasping his neck till he was almost 
choked and his life blood bubbled forth in streams. 

But men say that in that hour of peril the good 
thane showed forth his might, his strength and cun- 
ning ; and though his hand was scorched in the fire, 
he smote the monster lower down, so that his sword 
dived in its middle, and the flame and smoke began 
to grow less. And as it abated the king made a 
desperate rally ; he seized the short dagger that he 
wore in his girdle and cut the worm in twain. Thus 
they had together felled the fiend and brought about 
his end. 

But this was the last deed of heroism that the king 
was ever to perform. Gradually the wound that the 
dragon had given him began to swell and burn, so 
did the venom of the foe boil in his breast. He 
moved along the cliff" and sat down on a rock, and 
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looked upon the worm's cavern, the work of giants, 
marvelling how the arches, standing firmly on strong 
pillars, held it up within. But Wiglaf fetched water, 
and unloosed his master's helmet, washing the stains 
of battle from the war-wearied king. 

And Beowulf knew that he had reached the end of 
earthly joys, that the number of his days was made 
up, and pitiless death was near ; so he began to speak 
and to utter words of farewell. 

" Now if any heir had been given me, any son to 
come after me, I would give to him my armour and 
war gear. Fifty winters have I ruled this folk, so that 
no king of neighbouring peoples durst greet me with 
his army, nor show hostility to me. At home I 
awaited what might befall me : I governed well my 
own ; I sought no quarrel, nor swore any oaths un- 
righteously. For all this will I rejoice, now that I 
am sick to death, because I go to the Creator in- 
nocent of slaughter and the murder of kinsmen. 
And now that the dragon lies, slain by a sore wound, 
bereft of his hoard, go lightly, O beloved Wiglaf, to 
examine the treasure beneath the hoary cliff. Speed 
thou quickly, that I may look upon that old-time 
wealth and plainly see the cunningly-wrought gems ; 
so may I afterwards more easily give up my life and 
the rule which I have held so long." 



XIV 
The Death of Beowulf 

O good grey head which all men knew, 
O voice from which their omens all men drew, 
O iron nerve to true occasion true, 
O fallen at length that tower of strength 
Which stood foursquare to all the winds that blew ! 
Such was he whom we deplore. 
The long self-sacrifice of life is o'er. 
The great world victor's victor will be seen no more. 

■ — Lord Tennyson. 

THEN Wiglaf quickly obeyed his dying lord, 
and plunged into the cavern. And as he 
went along the lair the victorious warrior beheld 
many a sunny jewel and much glistening gold lying 
on the floor and piled against the wall ; there stood 
mighty flagons, goblets that had been the delight of 
men gone by, unpolished and stripped of ornament. 
Many a helm he saw also, rusty and ancient, many 
a bright bracelet cunningly twined ; beakers and 
platters and weapons of war. Most wonderful of all, 
he saw leaning above the hoard a marvellous shining 
banner, handworked with interlaced gold. So bright 
was its gleaming that he could see by its light all the 
floor of the cavern, and plainly scan the magic store. 
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And he bore on his bosom from that dwelling the 
huge treasures wrought by giants of old ; seized as he 
liked goblets and dishes, and that most beauteous 
flag ; likewise he took with him an iron-edged sword. 
Then, laden with gems, he hastened back to his 
master, dreading lest he should find him dead whom 
he had left so sorely stricken. But the king still 
lived, and Wiglaf began again to tend him and to 
bathe his wounds. 

And Beowulf looked on the treasure and began to 
speak thus concerning it : 

"Now will I give thanks to God, to the Eternal 
Lord, that He has permitted me to see the marvel 
that now I gaze on, — that ere my deathday it was 
granted to me to win such treasure for my people. 
But now that for this hoard I have sold my life, and 
laid it down, supply thou the need of my folk. No 
longer may I tarry here. And bid the warriors build 
a barrow for me on the wave-washed cliff, which shall 
be lifted up for ever as a remembrance to my people ; 
and the seagoers who guide the high-masted ships 
across the misty waters shall afterwards call it the 
Mount of Beowulf" 

Then the great-hearted king took from his neck his 
jewelled necklace and gave it to his young thane, 
together with his gold-decked helmet, his ring and 
byrnie, bidding him to use them well. " For thou," 
said he, " art the last of all our kindred. Fate hath 
swept into the keeping of the Creator all my friends, 
those valorous earls, and now go I to seek them." 

These were the last words of the aged lord ere he 
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bowed to death, and his soul departed to find the 
judgment of the just. 

And now Wiglaf beheld both the foes, who had 
so lately striven together, lying dead. Sorely did 
he grieve to see his dear lord prone on the ground , 
wounded past help. And there also lay his slayer 
the loathsome terror, reft of life and overcome in the 
battle ; no longer might he have power over the jewel 
hoard, for the sharp swords had wrought him woe, so 
that he should fly no longer at night time over the 
land. Few men have ever lived bold enough to 
attack him or to dare disturb him in his lair ; and 
Beowulf himself had paid for the treasure with his 
life. 

Then in a little while those ten cowardly thanes 
who had not ventured to help their lord in his dire 
need with the flight of their arrows, quitted the wood, 
and came shamefully back to where the dead hero 
was lying. They looked on Wiglaf as he sat there 
wearied, the foot champion close to Beowulf's shoulder, 
still bathing the face of his master with water ; all in 
vain, for it availed nothing, nor, however much he 
desired it, could the good thane hold back his king's 
fleeting life or turn aside the decree of the Almighty. 
But he looked angrily at the dastards and fiercely 
rebuked them for their disloyalty. 

" Lo ! Well may those say who tell the truth, that 
the lord who gave you treasures, yea, the very armour 
that now ye stand in, who continually was bestowing 
helms and byrnies at the banquet, erred greatly in his 
giving when he cast away on you this war gear. For 
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little cause had he to be proud of his comrades-in- 
arms when the strife overtook him. However, God 
permitted him to avenge himself alone with his 
dagger ; small help could I give in the conflict, 
though I smote the worm with my sword so that 
the heat of the fire grew less. Too few warriors 
thronged round the prince in the stress of the battle 
tide. Now ye shall- enjoy no more, nor shall any of 
your kindred, the getting of treasure, nor giving of 
swords, nor bliss of your heritage. Even of the rights 
of citizenship shall ye be deprived, when once the 
nobles shall hear far and wide of your shameful 
flight and disgraceful deed. Death itself is far better 
for every man than a life of dishonour." 

Then he commanded that the news of the battle 
should be announced to the people who were await- 
ing on the shore the result of the fight. They had sat 
there all morning, sad at heart, expecting one of two 
things — either the return of their lord or the ending 
of his days. And the messenger rode along the cliff, 
making no secret of what had happened, but telling 
the tidings to all the host. 

" Now lies the joy-giver, the lord of the Geats, fast 
on his deathbed, slain by the drake ; but by his side 
slumbers his enemy, quelled by the dagger ; for he 
could in no way ^^'ound with his sword the horrid 
monster. Wiglaf, the son of Weohstan, sits yet by 
Beowulf, near his dead lord ; the great-hearted 
warrior still keeps guard over friend and foe." 

Then he reminded the people of all the great deeds 
of the departed hero ; of the many wars he had under- 
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taken, especially against the Franks and the Swedes ; 
and now there was cause to fear that the foes would 
renew their strife, when they heard that he who had 
hitherto guarded the realm so manfully against the 
enemy was dead at last. 

" And now," he ended, " we had best make haste to 
go and see our king, and bring the ring giver to the 
funeral pile. And with him shall be burnt no solitary 
treasure, but much of the countless hoard of gold that 
has been bought so dear shall now be wasted by the 
flame and covered with fire ; no one shall carry off a 
single gem in remembrance, nor shall any fair maiden 
wear the jewelled ornament on her neck, now that the 
host leader hath ceased from laughter, from sport and 
social mirth. War shall arise, and many a cold morn- 
ing shall the spear, clasped in the hand, be lifted 
aloft; and the sound of the harp shall no longer 
awaken the warriors ; but the wan raven, rejoicing in 
the prey, shall tell to the eagle how he fared in the 
feasting, when with the wolf he despoiled the slain." 

Thus spoke the messenger, and all the war band 
arose and went sadly beneath the Eagle cliff, with 
welling tears, to look upon the marvel. They found 
then, stretched on the sand, their dear lord, who had 
so often given them many a boon in bygone times ; 
his last day had come, and he had died in wondrous 
wise. Also they saw a stranger sight — the dragon 
lying opposite him, a terrible monster scorched with 
fire, full fifty feet in length. All round him lay 
beakers and bowls, dishes and jewelled swords eaten 
away by rust, as if they had been in the earth a 
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thousand years ; for that pile of treasure was all 
encircled with spells, so that none might touch it 
save him whom God thought fit to open the hoard. 
And those who had hidden the wealth there had 
cursed it till doomsday, saying that the man who 
plundered it should be condemned for ever to dwell 
in the regions of evil spirits, fast in hell bonds, 
branded with crime. Beowulf, however, had not 
sought it with greed, but for the defence of his 
people ; and though he did not himself know that 
this would cause his death, yet would he willingly 
have departed sooner into the merciful keeping of 
the Creator. 

And now Wiglaf addressed the assembled people, 
saying : 

" Often must many men suffer punishment for the 
crime of one alone, even as now it has happened to 
us, who have lost our lord through the theft of one 
man. We could not by any means persuade our 
king not to attack the gold warden, nor to let him lie 
where he had been so long, and guard the den till the 
end of time. A heavy fate befell us ; the treasure is 
revealed and gained by a sorrowful conflict ; hard was 
the lot that drew thither our king. After the way to 
the cavern had been opened up, I entered in and saw 
all the treasures of the hall. Hastily went I and 
seized in my hands the mighty burden of ancient 
jewels, and bore it out again to my lord. Then he 
was still living, wise and prudent. And he spake 
many things in his sorrow, and bade me give you a 
message, commanding that ye should make for him 
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a great and mighty barrow on the place of his 
burning. 

" Now let us hasten to seek and to view again the 
heap of treasure, the marvel beneath the cliff; I will 
guide you thither, that ye may see closely the jewels 
and the gold. Let the bier be made ready by the 
time of our return, and carry our dear lord to the 
place where he shall long abide in the keeping of the 
Creator." 

Then he commanded that many men should carry 
the fuel from afar towards the body of the dead. 
" Now shall the coal and the leaping flame consume 
the strong warrior, who so often experienced the 
shower of barbs and the storm of darts, sent forth 
from the string above the wall of shields ; when the 
shaft did its work, and, winged with feathers, fol- 
lowed the arrow." 

And Wiglaf chose from the throng seven together 
of the best of the king's thanes, and went with them 
into the cave, bearing in his hand a lighted torch. 
They had no thought of drawing lots for the wealth 
that they saw lying unguarded in the lair, but they 
made haste to carry it out on to the shore. And then 
they shoved the dragon over the sea cliff, and let the 
wave bear him away and the flood overwhelm the 
guardian of the hoard. But the great heap of count- 
less jewels was piled on a waggon, and the body of 
the dead king was borne to the Whale cliff. 

Then they prepared for him, as he had desired 
them, a strong funeral pile, hung round with helmets 
and shields and bright byrnies, and in the midst they 
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laid their beloved lord. Then they began to kindle a 
mighty death-fire upon the hill ; the smoke ascended 
dark above the glow of the cinders, the roar of the 
flame mingled with the sound of weeping, while the 
rush of the wind grew calm. And as the body wasted 
away, they lamented sorrowfully the death of their 
chief ; and an ancient woman, with hair all unbound, 
chanted a mournful lay for Beowulf, prophesying 
slaughter and bondage of the people now that their 
protector lay lifeless on the pile. 

Then the Geatish people made a barrow on the 
cliff, both high and broad, easily seen from afar by 
the seafarers ; and in ten days they had finished the 
monument to their dead hero, encompassing his ashes 
with a mound as best they could devise. And they 
put in the tomb as many of the rings and treasures 
as were left from the burning ; they let the earth-grot 
hold in its bosom that wealth of ancient men ; and 
there it still remains, as useless as ever it was before. 
Afterwards twelve warriors of noble birth rode round 
the mound, proclaiming their sorrow, mourning the 
king ; many a lay they made concerning the prince ; 
they spoke of his courage and praised his brave deeds, 
even as it befits a thane to honour his lord, and to 
remember him lovingly when he has passed away. 

So the folk of the Geats mourned the fall of their 
chieftain ; they said he was of all kings on earth most 
gracious to men, kindest to his people, gentlest to the 
nation, and most worthy of praise. 
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